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*** A joy forever’ to the young.”—New York Sun. 

* Its standard is higher than that of any other week- 
jy publication for the young.”—Boston Globe. 

“We cannot commend it too highly.”---Christian 
Union, New York, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iniustraten WeeKkry. 


The number for November 15th contains an 
amusing story entitled ” Why the Lawyers were 
Drive n from Wafe rdom” (illustrated); the eigh- 
teenth instalment of the popular serial story, “ Der- 
rick Sterling” ; Miss Ke..oce’s second article on 
home-made Christmas presents; and a very pretty 
bit of original music,“ .A Song of Autumn,” by 
M. G. Pyux. 

The recent death. of Jvxxy Linn makes Mrs. 
LILLik’s account of a visit to the famous prima 
donna in her home peculiarly timely. 

Pawnce WiiiiaM of Prussia, the younger, a lad 
whose px rsonality will before long be regarded with 
great interest by the world, is the subject of a short 
‘article accompanying a portrait of him. 

A SUPPLEMENT 
intended for the parents, teachers, and older read- 
ers of the paper contains a suggestive paper on 
Window Gardening, by Annig L. Jack, and a 
curious article on Palindromes. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harpgr’s Youne Propie 
will be sent on application. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1887. 








An Illustrated Supplement is issued gratuitous- 
ly with this number of Harrer’s Bazar. 





Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEKT 
Scpp.ement, with a large and varied assortment 
of full-sized patterns, together with illustrations 
and descriptions, of Lapies’ Housr, Street, and 
Reception Torterres; For Wraprines and Bon- 
nets, Eventinc Mantes, Tatton Jackets, and 
Morrs; Yoke Jerseys and other Corsages ; Lin- 
gerie, Morning Caps and Neck-wear ; Girls’ 
Cloaks ; Embroidery Patterns for Hassocks, Foot- 
Muffa, ete. ; in addition to the usual choice literary 
and artistic attractions, 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


T may not be generally recognized, but 
it is none the less true, that Thanksgiv- 
ing is peculiarly a woman’s festival. 

In the first place, unlike our other chief 
national festival, the Fourth of July—for 
Christmas and New-Year’s have never been 
made the subject of national enactment or 
proclamation by the heads of the govern- 
ment—Thanksgiving is a day celebrated 
within the walls of home; for even the 
church service in the morning, when one is 
attended, is a part of the home surround- 
ings, the various members of the family 
gathering in the pew as in another sort of 
home, and all the rest of the day is a cele- 
bration of the idea of home and its environ- 
ment. It is toward home that every one 
who is away from it looks on the approach 
of the day; it is home to which every one 
comes who has any home to come to. It is 
home and the things of home that are re- 
membered afterward in recalling the way 
the day was passed. And home is the wo- 
man’s throne —a platitnde very possibly, 
but one nevertheless o- deep significance. 
Whatever other sphere she fills abroad and 
in the world, still, as where Macgregor sat 
was the head of the table, wherever woman 
is is the fireside and the altar: she is the 
peculiar genius of home, and the festival of 
Thanksgiving is the festival of the home— 
is the festival of woman, 

It is women, too, who have the most to 
do with the preparation and ceremcnial of 
the festival. Where they do none of the 
actual laborious work themselves they yet 
direct it and attend to its performance. 
But in the great majority of our homes it is 
they who do all the work, both directing 
and preparing; it is they who dress the 
great turkey, and brown his breast to a 
turn; who baste the savory ducks; who build 
the walls of the chicken pasty after long- 
descended rules of many grandmothers ; who 
set the moulds of quivering crimson jelly ; 
bake the mince-pie, with all its cosmos of 
richness, the golden squash pie, the cross- 
barred cranberry tarts; wash the crisp 
ivory-stemmed celery; spice the sweet 
pickles; can the tomatoes; make the cat- 
sups; crack the nuts; bring out the layers 
of raisins and the golden winter pears; and 
since that modern accompaniment has been 
added to so many occasions, turn the freezer 
tor the domestic ice-cream. It is the wo- 
men, of course, who lay the table, crimp the 
napkins, brighten the silver, think of the 
flowers, and make everything as fresh and 
attractive in the house for the resident and 
for the arriving as the family means allow, 
It is true that the men of these homes usual- 
ly provide the sinews of war ; but it is equal- 
ly true that the battle is fought by the wo- 














men in the manner we have described, if it 
is within the bounds of possibility so to 
style any such labors of love; for while the 
man, having done his part, strolls about 
with pipe or cigar, or lounges with his news- 
paper, the woman is attending to the duties 
which have been made hers, without a 
thought in another direction. 

Woman is, then, entirely the priestess of 
this altar; and it is an altar, this Thanks- 
giving one, to which Delphos could have 
offered but a feeble rivalry. For the keep- 
ing of Thanksgiving Day intends not only 
the offering of thanks to Heaven for all 
blessings received, all misfortunes withheld, 
but it is with all that a celebration of the 
fact and existence of home. And who so 
fit and natural to make that celebration, to 
officiate as priestess at that shrine, as wo- 
men are? Long, long ago, in profane records, 
we have the thanksgiving before meat, and 
far back in sacred records the thanksgiving 
was made before the bread was broken; but 
never till in these times of ours and of our 
grandmothers has an entire day of thanks- 
giving been organized in which women were 
the chief actors, as circumstances have made 
them in the celebration of our Thanksgiving 
Day, and in which women, owing to that 
fact alone, can join with more heartiness 
than in any other. The red Indian has his 
wigwam, the rude savage his hut or cave, 
sometimes his associated hut or cave; and 
the woman of that wigwam or that hut or 
cave has a vast journey to make before she 
reaches the eminence of the simplest woman 
in our homes where Thanksgiving Day is 
kept. It is this home and its opportunities 
and possibilities, which has separated from 
the associated hut, improved on the wig- 
wam, differentiated at last from a place 
where a slave served into a place where a 
woman rules supreme in affection—it is this 
home, we say, Which has given woman much 
of the enlightenment and uplifting she has 
received, and which continues to help her 
by means of advantages increasing from 
generation to generation. 

It becomes women, then, to keep this fes- 
tival of Thanksgiving as something peculiar- 
ly their own; to spare themselves no pains 
in the preparation of the feast, and to cur- 
tail no pleasure that can belong to it or be 
added to it, to make a point of making it de- 
sirable to those who are away to come back 
to the central hearth, and of giving great 
cheer to those that are at hand, recognizing 
that while the custom of Thanksgiving pays 
reverence to the Dispensing Powers and 
Heavenly Bounty, it also acknowledges the 
value of home and the sovereignty of wo- 
men at the fireside. 





WOMEN AND. MEN. 

WOMEN AND MEN IN CONFERENCE. 

TP XHE changed habits of modern life are bring- 
] ing men and women more and more into 
conference on practical matters, such as reforms, 
philanthropies, and the like; and it is interesting 
to watch the influence of this contact on both 
sexes, and te compare the contributions of the 
two, Each brings to it, in general, certain qual- 
ities ; and where these attributes diverge, it is 
hard to tell how much is due to intrinsic differ- 
ences of temperament and how much to separate 
training. The more the sexes are trained alike, 
the more we see individual variations take the 
place of the merely sexual ; women certainly grow 
more business-like under such circumstances, and 
men more considerate and sympathetic, while 
there will still be a residuum of qualities which 
they hold by reason of sex. I was for several 
years a member of a public board consisting of 
seven men and one woman, and it was the general 
admission that this last member had the best exec- 
utive qualities in the board ; she had the clearest 
head, the most exact memory, the most even tem- 
per, the most restrained speech, and the greatest 
promptness in action. No one ever thought of 
making any allowance for her words or actions as 
“only a woman’s” ; it was she who needed to make 
allowance for the rest. She was no doubt a very 
exceptional woman ; but she would also have been 
exceptional had she been a man. 

When a number of average men and average 
women are brought together for consuitation, 
there is usually a disposition among women to 
give men the leadership as to all the forms of 
business. This is very natural, for women have 
had so little to do with publie meetings, except as 
auditors, that they feel great distrust of them- 
selves in taking charge of them, even on the 
smallest scale. They enormously exaggerate the 
difficulty of what is called parliamentary law, 
just as we all,at the beginning of the civil war, 
exaggerated the difficulties of military drill. In 
both cases these seeming technicalities are real- 
ly very simple, and are so based on common- 
sense that any grammar-school graduate can 
easily learn them. But, for whatever cause, wo- 
men have not made in this direction the rapid 
progress that they have made in public speaking, 
for instance; and even those who preside with 
much dignity at public meetings are a little apt 
to be personally somewhat overawed by the very 
forms they administer, and to forget that the es- 
sential object of all such rules is to facilitate 
business, not encumber it. But besides all this, 
men possess by habit a more curt and decisive 
way of speaking, to which women have the way 
of deferring in form, even if they do not mean to 





yield to it. In the delightful story of Cranford 
the narrator describes how vainly she tried to 
cope with her father, even in a.matter which she 
understood better than he did—the arrangements 
to be made for an elderly lady—because he had 
a way of stopping short at the slightest intimation 
of disapproval, and saying quickly, “ Hey! hey! 
what’s your objection?” in a way which sup- 
pressed all further remonstrance. She always 
had an objection, and under very favorable cir- 
cumstances could probably have stated it; but to 
formulate it in the presence of a very prompt 
and business-like father, looking impatiently over 
his spectacles for a reply, was like attempting to 
say the multiplication table in face of a shower 
of rifle bullets. 

And if women overrate the value of men’s 
opinions when in joint counsel, so it is only by 
experience and patience that men learn to take 
the opinions of women for what they are really 
worth. Perhaps the true statement would be 
that men begin their speeches best, while women 
end theirs best. A man begins tersely, firmly, 
decisively, and yet has to close, perhaps, by 
admitting that it is not quite clear what is to be 
done. A woman very often begins hesitatingly, 
puts in a good many unnecessary details, possibly 
causes some ill-concealed impatience among the 
masculine delegates, and then surprises every- 
body, ere she sits down, by hitting the nail so 
precisely on the head that everybody accepts the 
conclusion, Years of experience hardly enable a 
man to accept fully this electric and unexpected 
quality of the feminine temperament; women 
seem at such times to be playing a game in 
which they are hopelessly handicapped at the be- 
ginning but come out winners in the end. Jean 
Paul puts into his educational treatise, Levana, 
more penetrating and well-considered truths about 
women—to my thinking—than Thackeray and 
Howells put together; and he says in one place, 
“Women are by nature intended for people of 
business ; they are called to it by the equal bal- 
ance of their powers and their keen sense of ob- 
servation.” He adds, quite as shrewdly, “ Boys, 
destined for certain occupations, to be artists, 
professors, mathematicians, may dispense with a 
capacity for business, but never a girl who will 
marry—especially one of the above-mentioned 
boys!” But girls must take to business in their 
own way, and not with any effort to go entirely 
out of their own sex, or apply methods wholly 
imitative or borrowed. 

Another point of difference which often shows 
itself in joint committee of men and women is 
the greater element of personal preference or an- 
tagonism among these our sisters, It would be 
hardly safe here to rely on Jean Paul again, who 
says, “Like the Otaheitans, who are so gentle 
and child-like, yet eat their enemies alive, these 
delicate creatures have a similar appetite, at least 
for their female friends.” It would be truer to 
apply to men and women that fine distinction, 
used in another connection by James Freeman 
Clarke, and to say that men habitually judge 
people by their actions, while women judge ac- 
tions by their people. Thus stated, the last point 
of view is as important as the first. It is also to 
be observed that men are made practically more 
charitable because of their varied contact with 
one another, a variety that women do not share. 
Mr. Pickwick was enraged that his counsel should 
be heard to remark to the opposing counsel that 
it was a very fine morning; but we must remem- 
ber that in law, business, politics, literature, jour- 
nalism, there is no room for any permanent hos- 
tility; your opponent of to-day may become your 
best ally under some new combination of circum- 
stances to-morrow, The reason why the person- 
al element enters so much more with women is 
not, probably, that they are more vindictive or 
more penetrating, but that they have had as yet lit- 
tle experience of those varied and shifting aspects 
of active life which rendered it impossible for 
Sergeant Buzfuz and Sergeant Snubbin to keep 
up that war to the knife which Mr, Pickwick de- 
manded, 7. ys a 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXVI—THE FAMILY BILL OF FARE. 


GOOD table is not achieved merely by buy- 

ing an abundant quantity of the best provi- 
sions and having them well cooked. There may 
be monotony in the finest cuts of meat and the 
choicest vegetables, if they appear in an unvary- 
ing round. The old formula of hot roast on 
Sunday, cold on Monday, hash on Tuesday, boiled 
meat on Wednesday, stew on Thursday, fish on 
Friday, and pork and beans on Saturday, and this 
same course repeating itself each week, is true 
oftener than one would at first suppose. Such 
an order is especially apt to prevail in the homes 
of people in moderate circumstances, where but 
one maid is kept. Here the house-keeper hastily 
assumes that dainty dishes are expensive. In 
seven cases out of ten she will stigmatize cro- 
quettes, salmis, salads, and scallops as “fancy 
nonsense” or “flummery,” and with an air of 
conscious superiority will profess herself satisfied 
with less elaborate preparations of food, “ Plain 
roast beef, beefsteak, and mutton-chops are good 
enough for me,” she avers, and is firmly per- 
suaded that in following this bill of fare she is 
practising the strictest economy. 

Just here she makes her mistake, Really ex- 
cellent beef and mutton are about as costly arti- 
cles of diet as one can find, without purchasing 
such delicacies as game, terrapin, and sweet- 
breads, or brook trout at fifty cents a pound. 
Good beefsteak can seldom be bought for less 
than twenty cents a pound. A nice cut of beef 
for roasting is only one or two cents less in the 
pound, nor are mutton-chops cheaper. In many 
places porter-house steaks and well-trimmed 
chops never fall below twenty-five cents a pound, 
nor rib roasts of beef below twenty-three. The 





bone is, of course, included in this. A family of 
the average size—five persons—can hardly be 
satisfied with less than from three and a half to 
four pounds of steak or chops. The weight of 
the bone is generally anywhere from a quarter 
to a third of the entire amount. A roast of beef 
that will not dry out in the cooking must weigh 
at least eight pounds, It is easy to calculate how 
the cost mounts at this rate. One may, of course, 
purchase indifferent beef and mutton, thus jeop- 
ardizing one’s teeth and digestion, and this is of- 
ten done. The housewife who would scoff at 
Hamburg steaks as fussy will not hesitate to set 
a piece of leathery rump-steak, fried at that, be- 
fore her family, and will buy a “chuck” roast in 
preference to braising a piece of the round, or 
larding it and steaming it tender for beef @ la 
mode, 

This much may be said in extenuation of her 
course: her family may resolutely refuse to ac- 
cept the more delicate cookery, and cling to the 
old stand-byes with a devotion worthy of a better 
object. 

“It’s all very well to talk of made dishes,” 
broke out a woman one day in a council of house- 
keepers, “ but what is one going to do if her fam- 
ily won’t touch them? Now there’s my husband; 
he won’t eat hashes or stews, or made-overs of 
any kind. He always wants steaks or chops or 
veal-cutlets for his breakfast, and the boys are 
just like him. If I were to put a scallop on the 
table, he’d call it baked hash or boarding-house 
fare, and it would be just the same with cro- 
quettes or anything else of the kind. He says 
he wants something solid for his meals.” 

Undoubtedly many women have to battle with 
just this sort of opposition in their endeavors to 
raise the standard of cookery in their homes, 
Still there are many men who relish made dish- 
es, and there are others who can be brought to 
do so by a little innocent diplomacy. It is not 
worth while to advertise, by blowing trumpets 
before it, that the ragout or pdlé that presents 
such an attractive appearance is composed of 
scraps from yesterday’s roast, the gravy made of 
the bones, and a little boiled rive or macaroni. 
It would be no gratification to most men to know 
that the whole dish cost just thirty-seven and a 
half cents, With the woman, on the other hand, 
the knowledge of the fact causes her to thrill 
with mild exultation, and imparts a flavor to the 
food that would be quite missing in a meal that 
was three times as expensive. 

In spite of the slurs cast upon them, good wo- 
men, as a rule, are not extravagant—certainly 
not in the pleasures of the table. If they spend 
more in this line than they should, it is generally 
through their ignorance of any other way to pre- 
sent a palatable variety. They long to econo- 
mize, and spend sorrowful hours over the weekly 
bills, but they have no idea of how to reduce 
them without stinting the family. 

The table should be suited to the purse. 
There is no denying this. To do it and yet 
maintain a generous diet, care in the kitchen 
must supplement the modest means. There isa 
great deal of talk about plain living inducing 
high thinking, but there is a medium between 
food so plain that it is not appetizing and viands 
so rich that they cause dyspepsia. Delicate ap- 
petites need tempting, and the mind will work 
more readily after a palatable meal than after 
one that has been prepared so simply as to give 
no play to taste. 

There are many easy means by which simple 
food may be improved. One of these is by serv- 
ing it daintily and having it hot. If a lunch or 
tea consists of nothing more elaborate than cold 
meat, baked potatoes, and cold bread, the meat 
should be cut thin, neatly arranged on a platter 
and garnished with parsley, the potatoes come on 
the table smoking hot and folded in a napkin 
laid in a dish, the bread be in slices of uniform 
size and thickness and piled on a pretty doily 
placed on the bread plate. The task of prepara- 
tion will be no more difficult than if the meat 
were set on in uneven pieces, the potatoes cold 
and soggy, and the bread in irregular chunks, 

There should be no fixed routine of the differ- 
ent kinds of food. Fish on Friday should be the 
only landmark of the week. Nor should the 
house-keeper, in her desire to preserve the health 
of her husband and children, make too great a 
run upon dietetics. Graham bread, rice pudding, 
and oatmeal are very well in their way, but there 
is such a thing possible as having too much of 
them. Good food—even rich food, if taken in 
moderation—is not necessarily unwholesome for 
grown people of undyspeptic constitutions. Fried 
articles are not dangerous if the frying is prop- 
erly done, and consists of a quick browning in 
boiling fat instead of a slow soaking in lukewarm 
grease, Pastry should never be a daily occur- 
rence. When it is rich, it is both good and in- 
digestible; when it is cheap, it is bad and still 
more indigestible. If one is to have an attack 
of dyspepsia, let it at least be at the cost of tem- 
porary gratification, and not at the expense of 
both palate and stomach. Moreover, if the pas- 
try is a rare event it is less likely to bring dis- 
comfort in its train than when partaken of fre- 
quently. Simpler desserts, such as puddings, 
jellies, blanc-manges, and, above all, fruits of ev- 
ery kind, are better for the whole family. It 
would seem superfluous to remark that children 
should never touch pastry in any form were it 
not that one frequently sees three and four year 
olds disposing of their portions of pie with as 

much apparent gusto as their elders, and under 
the consenting gaze of the latter, 

It is a question often agitated as to whether 
the servants should have the same variety of 
food that is prepared for the dining-room. This 
is a hard matter to settle. To some people it 
appears unfair not to share the delicacies en- 
joyed by the family with the denizens of the 
lower floor, This may be readily done when 
there is but one maid kept, but in a larger house- 
hold, where there may be two, three, or even four 
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domestics, it seems rather unreasonable to fur- 
nish them with forced strawberries, hot-house 
grapes, spring chicken, or choice game. Yet it 
is absurd to deprive the masters and mistresses 
of these things simply because they cannot af- 
ford to double the amount required for them- 
selves in order to supply the kitchen demand. 

The best plan is to provide an equivalent. In 
many cases the dainties that are most highly 
prized by the family are not at all appreciated 
by the kitchen cabinet. Often they prefer a 
piece of corned beef to any game, and simple 
sweets and fruits satisfy them as well as the 
more expensive products of the hot-house. There 
is no necessity for furnishing the kitchen table 
with cream because there is a limited amount 
kept for the morning oatmeal and coffee of the 
family. Servants have never been accustomed to 
such luxuries, and it is therefore no deprivation 
when they do not have them. It is advisable to 
have two brands of tea, as a cheaper quality usu- 
ally suits the taste of the domestics quite as well 
as the higher-priced, more finely flavored variety 
that is relished by the trained palate. 

Many hints may be gleaned by the house-keeper 
who endeavors to study variety in her menus if 
she will read the market reports. A suggestion 
now and then is of infinite value to the woman 
who has to evolve from her inner consciousness 
something over a thousand bills of fare per an- 
num, One woman, who resembled Mrs. Bagnet 
in so far that she longed to get troublesome mat- 
ters off her mind, used regularly to write out ev- 
ery Saturday night a bill of fare for each meal 
of the following week. The plan is worthy of 
imitation. Where there are wide variances of 
taste and digestion, individual peculiarities have 
to be consulted by the caterer, but a general out- 
line can almost always be put down in black and 
white to serve as a guide. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH JACKETS AND WRAPS. 

\ ORTH and Pingat are making cloth jack- 

ets of far more dressy character than 
those made by London tailors. They use a great 
deal of passementerie for their trimming in open 
lace-like designs that is made doubly effective by 
having lighter cloth than that of the jacket 
placed under it, as, for instance, dark green cloth 
has black passementerie in leaf designs laid over 
the palest Nile green cloth, and the garment is 
then edged with black Persian fur. These styl- 
ish coats are short, single-breasted, and very 
close-fitting, being smooth even over the small 
tournure that is now so well worn. The passe- 
menterie not only borders the lower edge, but 
continues all around the garment up above the 
waist line almost to the top of the darts, giving 
a Swiss bodice effect that is verv pretty on slight 
figures. The high collar, the pointed epaulettes, 
and pointed cuffs are also of this trimming, and 
there is a pointed plastron of the fur edged with 
the passementerie. Such jackets fit so smoothly 
and are so elaborately trimmed that buttons are 
dispensed with, hooks and eyes being used in- 
stead, 

Short cloaks of cloth are given a new effect 
by having wide fichu collars of plush that cover 
the shoulders and are pointed in front. These 
cloaks have short back forms extending only to 
the waist, and instead of being trimmed from 
the top in a point, there are three lines of braid- 
ing coming up from the tournure to the shoulder- 
blades, again suggesting a bodice, as in the jack- 
ets just noted; a roll or puff of the plush then 
crosses the end of the back. Such a wrap of 
dark blue cloth is trimmed with a seal brown 
plush collar that laps to the left side of the 
waist, and is edged with gold braid in a vine pat- 
tern, and three bands of this braiding trim the 
back. Short black cloaks have the front and 
back of velvet richly trimmed with steel passe- 
menterie, while the sides and sleeves are of 
heavily repped black silk. Three rows of the 
steel bead trimming extend down the back, and 
a velvet roll across the tournure has two falls of 
Spanish lace above it. 

Long cloaks are made in a loose shape that 
follows the outlines of the figure in a graceful 
fashion, and is also more comfortable than the 
closely fitted garments, There are but four forms 
in these cloaks, two in front and two behind, 
making a sacque-like garment, and the sleeves 
are cut with long points. New cloths that have 
a border woven in one selvage are used for such 
cloaks, the border extending in two rows down 
the fronts and back. Some of these cloths have 
a stiff nap like that of fur, yet are soft and plia- 
ble, and the border is in contrasting colors, some- 
times in cashmere designs. Peasant cloaks made 
of dark broadcloth braided with gold are pleated 
to the collar, where those of lighter fabrics are 
gathered. There are two breadths of wide cloth 
forming this full wrap, the top pleated down 
from the neck to the shoulders, and the fronts 
open over a fitted under front the whole length 
of the cloak, and attached to it at bottom; the 
arms come out over the fitted front, and the back 
is pleated at the waist line to a cloth belt beneath 
it that crosses outside the under front, This large 
wrap is made of blue-black cloth braided with 
gold in wide bands and in curled soutache, and 
is lined with cherry-colored silk. 

Young ladies wear for carriage wraps round 
cloaks similar to the last one described, but of 
half-length, falling just below the hips, and some- 
what like the Talma capes worn long ago. With 
these are low-crowned hats, with the brim pro- 
jecting far in front, or else a soft toque of black 
velvet, with a single quill pointing forward on the 
left side. 





VISITING AND RECEPTION DRESSES, 


Trained princesse dresses of velvet are worn 
at day weddings and receptions, a notably elegant 
gown of olive green watered velvet being chosen 











as the wedding dress of a widow on the occasion 
of her second marriage. The entire front of this 
dress is of white moiré, richly wrought with gold 
and crystal beads; the velvet forms the straight 
sides and the very long trained back, with its en- 
tire fulness formed by flat pleats in the middle 
seam added below the waist line on the slight 
tournure. During the ceremony at church the 
bride wore a small bonnet of the white moiré 
and green velvet, richly wrought with gold, and 
trimmed with a pompon of white and gold on top. 
Silk, moiré, and velvet princesse gowns without 
trains are also worn by guests at receptions in the 
day-time and when paying visits. Striped water- 
ed silks, opening over velvet or jetted fronts, are 
in favor for black princesse gowns. Dark blue 
velvet embroidered with blue silk and cords is 
made up with princesse back and side forms anda 
coat front, the coat and silk vest in Louis Quatorze 
shape, with square corners, while the skirt front 
is folded in two wide pleats meeting down the 
middle, and the sides are plain breadths. Terra- 
cotta, Cordova leather red, and the copper shades 
are made up of Bengaline or of velvet trimmed 
with black passementerie of fine jet beads in 
pointed and open designs arranged in a short V, 
plastron, epaulettes, a pointed demi-belt, and simi- 
lar points on the back of the bodice and on the 
cuffs. When two fabrics are used in very rich 
princesse gowns the fronts of the corsage are dif- 
ferent, as a pale blue Bengaline for the left side, 
lapping from the shoulder to the right hip, while 
the right side of the bodice is of gold brown 
moiré; the latter fabric reappears on each side 
of the blue skirt and in the middle of the back 
where it is merely inlaid between pleats, or else 
it shows broader, being gathered across the point- 
ed ends of the middle back forms of the waist. 
Readers of the Buzar will find in Bazar No. 47, 
Vol. XX. illustrations, and supplement patterns 
of the new princesse gowns and polonaises, suit- 
able for either velvet, wool, or silken fabrics, 
showing both the full and plain fronts for slender 
and for full figures, and giving the low, soft dra- 
pery for the back, now made by the most fashion- 
able dress-makers. Some of these models have 
continuous breadths, and others have the skirt at- 
tached to a plain corsage, the latter plan being a 
good way of rearranging the basque and drapery 
of last year’s dresses. 
NEW BLACK DRESSES. 

Handsome black dresses, suitable either for 
those wearing colors or for those in slight 
mourning, have skirts made up of lengthwise 
rows of cord passementerie alternating with black 
velvet sash ribbon in the way that lace and rib- 
bon skirts were worn during the summer. The 
ribbon eight inches wide, and is 
striped across (from selvage to selvage) with 
inch stripes of velvet and repped silk. The 


is seven or 


gimp is about three inches wide, in waved or | 


curved designs of cords,in which some jet beads 
may be strewn. Seven or eight rows of the gimp 
and as many of the ribbon form a striped lower 
skirt, which is seen in the front, and far back on 
the sides. Above this, across the hips and down 
the back, covering the foundation skirt entirely, 
is a soft drapery of black Henrietta cloth of the 
fine quality that has silk warp. The drapery is 
like a short scarf across the front, tied on the left 
side, with hanging ends finished with tassels, and 
falling to the foot; the back has a breadth and 
a half of the wide Henrietta cloth laid in pleats 
down the middle, and forming a jabot on each 
side; over this fall long sash ends and loops 
made of the striped velvet ribbon. The cout- 
basque may bea Louis Quatorze coat with square 
sides and back, and a silk or velvet vest covered 
with rows of the gimp, or else it may be short- 
er, with the fronts gathered at the top and at the 
waist line, with pointed V’s of the gimp and vel- 
vet beginning in the seams just under the arms 
and meeting in front. Anotherdesign has bright 
cherry red silk inserted beneath the gimp, show- 
ing through its open design in all the stripes 
down the skirt, and as a vest. Apple green 
might be stylishly used in the same way, and for 
light mourning white should be inlaid in the 
gimp insertion. 

Black silk dresses are combinations of faille 
francaise with black watered silk. The skirt 
has a front breadth of silk shirred at the top in 
a deep point, and falls thence straight to the 
foot, with the end fringed, or else cut in small 
leaf points and faced; a knife-pleating of silk is 
set underneath on the foundation skirt to sup- 
port this full breadth. Next this breadth are 
revers of watered silk, curving or rolled back on 
plain or pleated sides of the faille; the back 
breadths of faille are straight and very full, being 
either shirred or pleated at the top, or slightly 
falling over in Arab folds; three breadths, and 
sometimes four, are used for the back. The 
basque is of watered silk, with lapped fronts, 
one of which is of plain faille, or else it is full 
at the top, with a pointed demi-belt of jet with 
drooping balls or fringe, also epaulettes and 
pointed cuffs of jet. The standing collar may 
be covered with jet, or else trimmed in a point 
in front with the drooping balls like that of the 
belt. Some such dresses have the full breadths 
of the back of the skirt gathered above the ends 
of the pointed back of the waist. This design 
is also carried out in velvet, and is commended 
to the correspondents who have asked for hints 
about velvet dresses. The shirred front breadth 
must be gathered into a very slender space, and 
is sometimes merely a gathered panel, while in 
other cases it forms many twisting, curving folds, 
falling irregularly from the left side to the right, 
and requiring additional fulness below the knees 
on the left side. Another style for black dresses, 
which is also very popular, has a round skirt of 
watered silk, with a velvet border at the foot, and 
passementerie above this border; the over-skiit 
of soft Bengaline is very long in front and back, 
but is raised high on each hip, precisely alike on 
the sides. The Bengaline basque then has the 











gathered front opening over a vest partly of vel- 
vet and partly of the silk, the velvet usually 
forming a pointed girdle-like piece below. 


VARIRTIES. 


Plush Balmorals warmly lined are shown: of 
plain dark plush, or else in narrow stripes of two 
dark colors. Silk petticoats to wear under téa- 
gowns are provided with steels across the back, 
and a very small pad bustle. A deep pinked 
flounce is at the foot, and other flounces cross 
the back. These are made of the changeable 
taffeta silk, or black silk,or any dark colored 
gros grain. Such skirts are quite pretty enough 
to wear with matinée jackets at breakfast and 
during mornings at home. 

Velvet-edged ribbons are among the novelties. 
The middle of the ribbon is Ottoman repped silk, 
and the velvet forms a roll like a cord on each 
edge. Gilt-edged plain gros grain ribbons are 
also very stylish, especially black ribbons with a 
gold cord on each edge, and also white with gold 
edges. The newest watered ribbons for bonnet 
trimmings are wide, with a stripe of satin near 
one edge ; this is used in black on bonnets of any 
stylish color, 

Half-sleeves of silk or moiré, pointed longest 
inside the arm, are worn over long full sleeves of 
lace, or over close sleeves of a contrasting fabric, 
as velvet, silk, or satin. 

Velvet-figured Spanish lace is one of the nov- 
elties of the season, not only in trimming widths, 
but in yard-wide pieces for parts of skirts of 
dresses of velvet, or moiré, or Bengaline. The 
velvet figures are in large rose designs, and have 
the effect of brocaded velvet. 

Soft muffs are in great vogue, and are seen 
not only of the fabric of the wrap or of the 
gown, but also entirely of fur, yet made flat and 
so soft that a velvet ribbon is passed through 
them, tied in a rosette outside, and ends are added 
to pass around the neck. This is handsome in 
black Russian lamb-skin, with velvet ribbon that 
has a gold or silver cord on its edges, Other 
soft muffs are of plush, showing a shirred velvet 
lining of a contrasting color, as moss-green plush 
lined with terra-cotta velvet. There are others 
of velvet or plush, with revers of watered ribbon 
set along the outside, and a moiré lining to match , 
thus seal brown plush will have golden brown 
watered ribbon, and with this is worn a small 
capote of the seal plush trimmed with tiny heads 
of the animal, and many loops and flowing stream- 
ers of golden brown ribbon. 





Among new fabrics are armure silks as soft 
and liglit as surahs in light red, moss green, gold 
brown, and all the fashionable shades, There is 
also new peau de soie, with a single broad watered 
stripe down the middle of each breadth. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBi, & Co. ; 
James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
Le Bovtitiirer Brotuers, 








PERSONAT.. 


Mr. Jonun D. THomas, of Philadelphia, an- 
otier genticman, and bis two sisters, set out last 
June to make the usual European trip on $350 
each. They were gone until October, and suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing their object, but they 
are willing to confess now that the trouble they 
had to do so did not pay them for the result. 
The tour through Holland was made on bicycles. 

—JeNNY LinpD’s funeral was very simple and 
impressive. In accordance with her oft-repeat- 
ed request, the patch-work quilt which was made 
and presented to her by the children of the United 
States was buried with her. Not all who mourn- 
ed the loss of this famous singer stood at her 
grave. Thousands of people in every quarter 
of the globe felt the tears rise to their eyes when 
they heard that Jenny Linp was dead. 

—Don M. DickrNson is about forty-five years 
old, is in fine health, and strong in mind and body. 
He is a lawyer, and at the head of a very pros- 
perous firm in Detroit. There are three or four 
other partners in the firm, and they are noted in 
the West for their ability as collectors of bad 
debts. Fifty thousand dollars is given as the 
net income of the tirm, of which Mr, Dickinson 
takes thirty thousand. He is not only a hard 
worker, but he finds time for politics and so- 
cicty. 

—The President enjoys walking these fine au- 
tumn days. He gets away from his desk as soon 
as he can in the late afternoon, takes his stout 
hickory cane, and strolls through the grounds 
behind the White House for half en hour or so 
before driving out with Mrs. CLEVELAND to Oak 
View, 

—Mrs. Louise CHANDLER MOULTON has been 
visiting Miss ELizaBetH GARDINER’S studio in 
Paris, in the old Rue Notre Dame des Champs. 
Miss GARDINER is a favorite pupil of Bougug- 
REAU, and has lived for a goodly number of years 
in Paris. She took the gold medal this past sum- 
mer fora picture ofa girl feeding poultry, which 
will be seen in this country before the season is 
over. Most of Miss GARDINER’S pictures are 
sold to American picture-buyers. Her apart- 
ment is a fascinating place, with tropical plants 
flourishing in a sunny cornerof her studio, love- 
ly pictures on her walls, and the perfect taste 
of an wrtistic Woman lending its charm to all, 

—The first of the Sears “ boys” to develop 
as a Lennis player was FREDERICK SEAks, who, 
long before RicHarp D. Sears became known 
as an exponent of the game, played tennis with 
James Dwieut; but it is said the allurements 
of yachting attracted him, and he gave up regu- 
lar practice at the nets, and devoted most of his 
time in the summer to cruising in his yacht. 
At present he cruises in the sloop Sprite. 

—Mrs. CHARLES Dickens, who is visiting this 
country with her husband, is described as a mo- 
therly, sweet-faced little English matron oi the 
true British type, even to the bit of lace that an- 
swers for a cap and rests on the bands of smooth 
hair that is brushed so carefully off her pleasant 
face—a type of woman so distinctly different 
from the American matron. 

—SaMUEL J. RaNDALL’s Washington house is 
his home. It is a plain but substantial brick 
building, with an L at the rear where the Con- 
gressman has his study or work-room. The 




















only books in the room are Congressional Rec- 
ords. Mr. RANDALL cares nothing for the clas- 
sics or essays, or fur novel-writers or dramatists, 
ancient or modern, or, in fact, for anything else 
than hard work and public business. ‘he 
only reading that Mr. RanpALL can have done 
outside of that,” says one of his friends, “is a 
little bit of local history. I don’t know that I 
ever heard him mention a novel or a play or any- 
thing that savored of pleasant literature. He 
probably knows nothing about it, and cares 
less.”’ 

Netuie Cook was the Democratic 
nominee for School Commissioner in Wayne 
County, New York. She is said to possess 
youth, beauty, and wealth. Miss Cook went 
into the business of canvassing like a man, hav- 
ing organized campaign clubs, and made speech- 
es at the latter at the rate of two a day. 

—The largest, or perhaps the best known, 
shop in Paris, Au Bon Marché, is kept by a wo- 
man, Madame BoucicauLt, who has recently 
been decorated with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. Madame Boucicau ct is as generous as 
she is wealthy. She has bestowed $1,000,000 
on her employés as a pension fund for the sick 
and superannuated, besides library and reading- 
room funds, and she gives them all shares in the 
protits of her business. In her native town she 
has built a $200,000 bridge across the Saone to 
give people a more direct roud to market, and 
she has distributed more than $1,500,000 to re- 
lieve the sufferers from the phylloxera plague. 

—Miss Varina Davis, “the daughter of the 
Confederacy,” has just returned to Beauvoir 
after a round of social festivities through the 
Southern cities. Miss Davis is about twenty- 
five years of age, fair, and vivacious. She ‘is 
usually described as pretty, but this is due more 
to her vouth and vivacity than to any regularity 
offeature. Her popularity in the South is some- 
thing like that of Mrs. CLeveLAND in the North. 

—The statistician has been figuring upon the 
probable amount of money put into circulation 
by Mrs. James Brown Porrer’s début belore a 
New York audience, and foots it up at about 
$40,000. The receipts of the house were a little 
over $15,000. Of the 2500 people 700 came to 
the theatre in hired carriages at $ each, making 
$3500 additional. More than half of these went 
to the Brunswick or Delmonico’s afterward, at 
an expenditure of $7500. Fully $5000 more, he 
thinks, were spent by nen between the acts. 

—Mrs. WHITNEY, the wife of the Secretary of 
the Navy, is discussing the advisubilit’ of estab- 
lishing a school in New York for the training of 
domestie servants. She thinks that $100,000 
will be enough to establish the enterprise. It 
the school accomplishes its object, it will be 
worth a great deal more mouey than that, and 
every house keeper In the city would gladly von- 
tribute toward its establishment. There is no- 
thing more needed than such a training s¢ hool, 
conducted Upon a COlnMOn- sense, practical plan. 

—HAkkyY SMITH, the librettist of The Begum, 
Colonel MCCAUL’s new comic opera, is a Chi- 
eago journalist, who has written sketches and 
“topical songs’’ for a number of years, He was 
editor of the Rambler, a Chicago weekly, and has 
worked ou in the natural course toward his pre- 
sent goal. 

—Henry Lanoucuers, member of Parliament 
and journalist, is rather below the average size, 
and wears a short-cut, somewhat grizzly beard. 
His dress is unstudied, not to say careless, and 
he sits around his piazza in easy-fitting shoes, 
smoking cigarettes, all the time he is not at work 
in bis office or at the House of Parliament. Mr. 
LABOUCHERE lives in Pope’s Villa, Strawberry 
Hill, just outside of London, and his clock tower 
may be seen by excursionists on the Thames. 

—Rev. Dr. Howakb CrosBy has been the pas- 
tor of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Clureh, 
New York, for twenty-five years. Dr. Crospy 
comes of an old and wealthy Knickerbocker 
family, and was born in New York sixty-one 
years ago. He began his professional life as a 
Professor of Greek, and was one of the found- 
ers of the New York Greek Club. There 1s no 
more publie-spirited citizen than Dr. Crossy, 
and none who has more enemies or more friends. 
He is an active member of the Society for the 
Prevention of ‘Crime, and is a champion of the 
temperance, but not the prohibition, movement. 
In appearance Dr. CRosBy looks the scholar that 
he is. His forehead is strikingly high and full, 
and the expressiou of his eyes that of intelligence 
and benevolence. He weurs his face clean-shav- 
en save fora pair of mutton-chop side whiskers. 
Dr. Crossy is particularly fond of the sun, and 
no day seems too warm forhim. He may be seen 
in July walking on the sunny side of the street 
with his bat off, fairly revelling in the tropical 
heat. In the winter Dr. Crossy lives in New 
York, but in the summer he goes to Pine Hill, 
in the Catskills, where he has recently bought a 
house. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine brought to Mr. Gzorer 
W. CHILDs a bottle of *‘ honest water” from the 
fountain the latter presented to the town of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and sent it to him by the 
hand of his ‘faithful carrier’ Bram Stoker, 
with a graceful and courteous letter, which is 
now going the rounds of the press. 

—A monument of polished Scotch granite has 
been erected in Walnut Hill Cemetery, Brook- 
line, With the following inscription: ‘* Jennig 
Couuins, the Working-Girl’s Friend, and Found- 
er of ‘ Boffin’s Bower.’ Died July 20th, 1887, 
aged 59 Years.” 

—Miss ANNig WuItNey, the sculptor, has won 
high praise for her bronze statue of Lerr Erik- 
son, recently unveiled in Boston. Erikson, by- 
the-way, is credited with being the tirst civilized 
mun to set foot on American soil, 

—Mrs. Epwarp Gray, of Boston, is said to be 
the best woman rider of the Myopia Hunt. She 
takes her thirteen or more miles ’cross country 
with the men, and she sits her horse as tirelessly 
at the finish as at the start. 4 

—Mrs. A. J. Cassatt has the reputation of 
being the finest horsewoman in Philadelphia. 
She is just now at Pau, in France, where she 
frequently enjoys a run with the hounds. Mrs. 
Cassatt is very fond of all out-of-door sports, 
and swims and rows as well as she rides. The 
Misses DrexeL, daughters of the late F. A. 
DREXEL, are also fine riders, and may be seen 
any morning by the early risers at Torresdale, 
Pennsylvania, where they have their country 
home, taking a spin across country before 
breakfast. They have, by-the-way, lately return- 
ed from a visit to the Roman Catholic missions 
among the Indians, and were so pleased with 
the work that they gave $100,000 toward carry- 
ing it on. 
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PORTIERE—DRAGON.—Destenep by Miss Ina F. Crarke, A. A, 
MODERN EMBROIDERIES AND TAPESTRIES EXHIBITED BY THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS.—[Sex Pace 833.] 
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CURTAIN—WATER-LILIES IN NET.—Destanen ny Mus. Canpace Wuerrer, A.A. 
MODERN EMBROIDERIES 


EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 
By MRS. CANDACE WHEELER. 

IL—MODERN EMBROIDERIES AND TAPESTRIES EXHIB- 

ITED BY THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS. 

See illustrations on page 832. 
LTHOUGH the number of contributions to this exhibition 
from different American cities is limited, enough has been 
brought together, and of sufficient excellence, to interest every lov- 
er of applied art. 

From the Boston Society of Decorative Art comes a fine piece 
of color and stitching in laid-work, This is a method common to 
both Spanish and Italian embroidery since the early centuries. 
Old Spanish and Italian and even modern Chinese laid-work have, 
however, quite a different effect, owing to the different quality of 
silk used in its manufacture. It is Eastern floss of the finest and 
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AND TAPESTRIES EXHIBITED BY THE 
most lustrous quality, and is stretched quite flat and thin upon the 
surface, being in fact often pasted at the back to secure this ef- 
fect, which is quite like satin painting instead of stitching. 

Modern laid-work is more often done in filoselle, which is softer 
and thicker than floss, and detaches or raises itself from the 
background sufficiently to give light and shadow. Thg present 
specimen has a very rich effect. It is done upon ivory-colored 
satin, the embroidery silks shading through various soft harmonies 
of blue, pink, green, and gold. The design covers almost the en- 
tire space of the curtain, and is full of fine firm curves and classi- 
cal ornament. 

Miss Hannah Weld, of Boston, has sent a portidre of ivory white 
silk canvas, darned horizontally with gold thread as shown by the 
illustration. At or near the base is carried a solid band of 
plush of a deeper tint, and at the top is a similar band of well- 
designed ornamentation, the subject of which is the horse- 
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ARTISTS. 


chestnut in leaf and fruit. The forms are heavily outlined and 
framed with gold thread, thrown out by a closely darned back- 
ground of delicate color which melts into the tint of plush used as 
a border. The skilful carrying over of border color and its distri 
bution upon this canvas is shown at the top of the curtain, 
where the band is finished with a deep net-work of the same color 
over the ivory white, ending in a fringe. 

Through the Boston Society also we have some embroidery upon 
morocco, which recalls Turkish embroidery upon leather, but is far 
more harmonious in color and ingenious in technique. One piece, 
intended for a chair back, has a beautiful design of deeply serrated 
leaves springing from a boss or ornament at the centre. It is rich- 
ly outlined, and veined with highly burnished gold thread, upon 
thick, soft, yellow morocco, while the background is covered with 
closely and regularly interwoven threads of silk of a darker shade 
of greenish-yellow. The threads of silk are so heavy as to make 
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a silk hand-woven canvas over the morocco, the 
effect of which is very rich and beautiful, It is 
quite an original use of Eastern materials, and ap- 
plicable to many uses where ordinary embroidery 
would be totally inappropriate. 

The New York Society of Decorative Art sends 
a curious and interesting piece of ribbon-work, 
which is a late revival of a method of French em- 
broidery of the seventeenth century. 

One can hardly imagine the perfection of im- 
itation of stitching produced by these narrow 
shaded ribbons pushed in and out through the 
silk background, forming bouquets and wreaths as 
tine as a picture upon a lady’s fan. 

The border is in crossed loops or wreaths of 
delicate leaves and flowers, while the centre holds 
regularly placed bouquets with flowers of alter- 
nate color, The colors themselves are charming ; 
blue, rose, green, and gold brown, in all their 
shades, upon an ivory-tinted surface. One longs 
to see this delicate decoration used upon a satin 
gown of colonial fashion, looping its delicate fes- 
toons around the narrow skirt, or scattering the 
tiny flowers over the scant expanse of waist and 
sieeves 

There is a very graceful and dainty piece of 
“ white upon white” embroidery, from the Roches- 
ter Art Exchange. It has a design of open tulips 
and their leaves, the spiky leaf forms spreading 
and interlacing from centre to corners very effec- 
tively. The ground is fine white linen; the silks 
pure white filo-flosses; the edges of the embroid- 
ery finished with fine gold thread. It is altogeth- 
er a very satisfactory piece of ornamentation, de- 
sign, color, material, and method being perfectly 
appropriate to its use as a tea cloth, with only the 
possible exception of the gold thread outline, 
which would fall in pieces if subjected to ordinary 
Jaundrying. The temptation to use it must, how- 
ever, have been quite irresistible, the lustre of the 
metal being so necessary to the silver of the silk. 

Among the pieces shown by the Associated Ar- 
tists is a good example of the possibilities of appli- 
qué embroidery. The subject is a dragon with 
wide-spread iridescent wings of faint blues and 
purples, while the body is covered with changing 
scales of blue and green. This changing effect 
of color is produced by a mosaic of velvet, bits ng 
Jurger than a sunflower seed, of emerald and 
gold and blue and purple. The line of green 
along the back rises into gold and sinks into the 
deepest of blue-greens, then into vivid blue, and 
afterward to purplish circles and folds around the 
neck and head of the beautiful monster. Each 
scale is tipped with gold, as are the wings, and 
the ruffed membrane which runs along the back. 
The wings are a fine net-work of stitches which 
give a very good effect of transparence. 

Another illustration is a portiére bearing a 
design of water-lilies. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is the opposite of conventional. It is, in 
fact, an instance of selection of form which makes 
companionship with a very artificial style of dec- 
oration perfectly possible. The loops of the net 
which holds the water-lilies are absolutely literal 
in drawing, and yet the form reproduces the 
hanging garlands of the Adams period of English 
decoration, As a piece of embroidery it fulfils 
the conditions of beauty of texture, form, and col- 
oring, and is a very characteristic specimen of the 
embroidery of the Associated Artists. 

Another illustration shows a corner of Moorish 
design upon cloth of silver. The silver threads 
of the ground are held by a close warp of pale 
lemon-colored silk, which gives warm shadows 
under white reflections. Over this ground the 
Moorish forms and tracery are carried, in the 
palest of conch-shell pinks, faint lavender blues, 
and pale gold. threads. The effect of color is 
that of some piece of Byzantine jewelry where 
pearls and opals appear in a silver setting. 

Of the tapestries in this collection three have 
been quite recently produced. “ Alice Pyncheon” 
is a pendant to the “ Hilda in the Tower,” finish- 
ed in 1885. These two tapestries, from Haw- 
thorne’s House of the Seven Gables and The Mar- 
ble Faun, ave a part of the series from Amer- 
ican history and literature begun in 1884. “ Pe- 
nelope,” which is among the illustrations given, 
was completed late in 1886, from a cartoon by 
Miss Wheeler, drawn under the criticism of Mes- 
sieurs Robert Henry and Bouguereau. 

The tapestry (also among the illustrations) of 
Venus in a boat of shell, with amorini, sea-gulls, 
and drapery floating about her, finishes the work 
of the present year, and establishes the possibili- 
ty of producing tapestry pictures by artists of to- 
day which will represeni the decorative art of the 
country and period. 





WHETHER OR NO. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
“F DON’T cave! I'm a-goin’ to, whether or 
no!” 

“Pretty talk for you!” growled old Cephas 
Walker, as he got up with a groan from the sun- 
ny door-step, and shambled away to the barn, 
where it was his duty to turn the feed-cutter. 

“Shall, though!” chuckled Lame Jim. 

It was only the poor-house, beloved reader. 
Did you ever go through a country poor-house ? 
—one unvisited by modern philanthropists or se- 
lectmen eager to make one more dollar out of 
their luckless fellow-creatures ? 

If you never have, there is still a page in your 
experience, and an interesting page, unturned. 

But Dalton poor-house had none of the horrors 
that are sometimes to be found in these holes and 
corners of the earth. Unele Sim Alford and Aunt 
Polly, his wife, were honest, poor, kind-hearted 
creatures, who took the care of the Dalton poor, 
not to make money, but merely to help themselves 
to a sure, if frugal, means of living, and they 
treated as well as their narrow means would 
allow the creatures whom they had bought at 
the lowest living prices. 








Oh no! I am not returning to the state of 
things ante bellum; we have our own sales of 
flesh and blood in New England, even unto this 
day, in many another town than Dalton, where 
the waifs and strays, the penniless, the helpless, 
the widows who have no home, the old men crip- 
pled with rheumatism, whose lives of hard work 
on reluctant soil have only rewarded them with 
stiff joints and spasms of muscular anguish, the 
orphans to whom strength of mind or health of 
body is denied—where all these, I say, are put 
up at auction, and knocked down to the lowest 
bidder, not the highest! Yes, that slight help 
to self-respect that caused a glimmer of light 
sometimes on even a slave’s fave, the fact that 
he was worth more to buy than others of his 
gang, was denied to these paupers; the lowest 
bid relegated them to the bidder who would keep 
them on the least food, the minimum heat and 
clothing. 

Lucky were the Dalton paupers who fell into 
Unele Sim’s hands. The able-bodied had to work, 
it is true; even the lame and the lazy had their 
own allotted tasks ; but they were kept warm, and 
if their food was plain, there was enough of it, for 
Aunt Polly was a woman of resources, and knew 
how to make the most of her “ privileges,” as she 
called them. There was rich land on the Alford 
Farm, and the additional, if intermittent, help of 
the male paupers helped Uncle Sim to lay up 
good store of potatoes, and deep bins of winter 
apples in the cellar under the barn; there were 
heaps of Hubbard squashes on the shelves in the 
house cellar, and hundreds of firm cabbages in 
the vegetable pit next the cow-barn, where also 
carrots, turnips, and winter beets promised “ b’iled 
dinner” as often as even the Yankee palate could 
desire. Then,on the upland fields, the sheaves 
of rye stood heavy and thick in autumn, and in 
the barns there was housed corn enough to be a 
profitable investment ; for the “ Poor Farm” part- 
ly supplied Dalton village with milk, and Lame 
Jim was able at least to take care of the cows, to 
pick up apples, to gather berries for drying, to 
prepare vegetables for dinner, and was “real 
handy,” as Aunt Polly smilingly testified, at wash- 
ing dishes and hanging out clothes. Poor Jim 
was indeed a waif; his mother had come one 
winter night, more than twenty years ago, to the 
poor-house door, starved, and half frozen, and 
had flung herself down on its step to die, for she 
could not go a yard further or even call for help. 
It was Jim’s piteous wail that at last roused the 
sleepers inside. He was clasped so closely to his 
mother’s bosom, tied so tightly in his mother’s 
shawl, that the death frost had not reached him ; 
but he was hungry, and his voice was uplifted to 
proclaim the fact. When he was taken from the 
poor wanderer’s arms she raised her head feebly, 
sent one long piteous look after him, the last 
look of a heart-broken mother, and fell back 
dead. 

Nobody ever knew where she came from or who 
she was. At three years old a child knows and 
remembers almost nothing. This baby could af- 
ford them no clew, so she was buried in the 
swampy corner of Dalton graveyard, reserved for 
those who had no money to buy a grave on its 
sunny knolls, among its white or gray monu- 
ments; and as she had no name, or age, or date 
whatever, there was no stone set above her; she 
returned to dust as unknown as the bird that 
drops in the forest, the squirrel that flies to some 
desolate hole and gives up its nameless, dateless, 
life to the giver. Nor was anything ever known 
of her again. Jim was a born denizen of the 
poor-house, and grew up there, having been duly 
baptized as “James Smith,” for no particular 
reason except that he must have a name of some 
kind; he was an odd child, and at a very early 
age developed hip-disease—wretched heritage of 
scrofula and poverty—so that he could not be 
bound out to any farmer or apprenticed to any 
trade. Moreover, as he grew older, he did not 
develop well mentally. He was by no means an 
idiot; he had flashes of keen wit, acute percep- 
tion, rather unusual practical sense, but they 
seemed to be only flashes. A great part of the 
time he was moody or silly, either speechless or 
full of laughter without a cause, and lilting snaps 
of idle song, sometimes oddly appropriate. In his 
wanderings about the farm he always discovered 





where the sassafras saplings grew, what trees | 


bore the biggest chestnuts, the locality of sweet- 
flag plantations, the best place to gather the 
wild berries, where to find sweet-cicely roots, 
and the mountain herbs good for spring beer, 
which Aunt Polly brewed better than any maid 
or matron in Dalton. This knowledge gained him 
many a friend among the boys of the village, and 
when he at last learned to read, his literary pos- 
sessions, consisting of an abbreviated Robinson 
Crusoe, a tattered Mother Goose, a well-worn 
Keeper's Travels, and one volume of Hvenings 
at Home, were all bought of some boy or other 
who liked chestnuts or flag-root or winter-green 
“plums” better than a dilapidated old book. 

It is true that as soon as he could master words 
of two syllables, an accomplishment owed to Aunt 
Polly’s patience and persistence, that worthy 
woman made him read a chapter in the Bible 
every Sunday. She also strove hard to implant 
in his vague memory the Westminster Catechism ; 
but all in vain. 

“Can't!” said Jim, shaking his head vehe- 
mently, “’twon’t stick nohow! Slips out so fast 
—can’t ketch it by the tail.” 

“TI don’ know how ’tis,” indignantly retorted 
Aunt Polly, “’t you can call to mind all that 
stuff out o' Mother Goose as glib as grease, and 
yet you can’t hold in mind one answer to the 
catechiz.” 

“It don’t jingle; don’t jingle, Mis’ Alford. 
That’s the idee. Some things goes like sleigh 
bells, and you can’t help singin’ of ’em! Couldn’t 
fix this here catechiz so ’twould jingle, could 
ye?” 

“You do beat all!” sighed Aunt Polly, shocked 
and discouraged. “The idee of singin’ them 





solemn things as though they was Yankee 
Doodle.” 

But she gave up the catechism. 

There were neither feasts nor fasts for the town 
poor; those happy festivals that divide the vear 
gladly or sadly were not for these paupers. Tur- 
key, the statutory sacrifice of Thanksgiving Day, 
was too great a luxury, even once a year, for 
them. Aunt Polly mourned over the fact, but 
to feast her family one day would imply a rigor- 
ous fast for two days, so exact was the economy 
by which she was enabled to give them enough 
to eat, to wear, to keep warm. She always fled 
on that day, for not only did she feel ashamed to 
pass the great New England holiday by all un- 
observed, but her married daughter in Bridge- 
water made it a point that her parents should 
come to her to spend Thanksgiving; so they 
sent into Dalton for Miss Semantha Dart, the 
village tailoress, a rigid and severe spinster, as 
much without friends or relatives as Melchis- 
edec, and apparently almost as old, to rule the 
family in their absence; and Aunt Polly invari- 
ably provided overnight the simple luxuries of 
a great baked Indian pudding, and certain Hub- 
bard squashes, split, seeded, liberally sprinkled 
with maple sugar, and baked in the brick oven 
till the orange flesh became a rich glutinous mass 
of sweetness, 

“°Tain’t no great,” she sighed to Sim as they 
drove away from the door in the cold November 
air, “‘ but it’s all I can do for ’em!” 

“Well, well, mother!” chuckled Sim, in invari- 
able response to this annual remark. ‘“ Nobody 
can’t do nothin’ more’n they can.” 

Blessed philosophy! yet how few of us poor 
mortals could fall back on it with as clear a con- 
science as Aunt Polly's ? 

It was on one of these occasions that Lame 
Jim uttered the announcement with which our 
story opens. He waved his battered hat after 
the departing couple, and leaning up against the 
gate post, harangued old Cephas as follows: 
“Say! Ceph, why don’t we never have no pies an’ 
things here for Thanksgivin’ like other folks ?” 

“Cos, ve everlastin’ fool, poor folks haven't 
got nothin’ to be thankful for.” 

“ Might be real thankful for one good dinner, 
anyway. Jeewhillikins! Id jest like to havea 
try at one o’ them turkeys I picked an’ dressed 
a-Monday, Didn’t they look be-ewtiful ? — fat 
an’ white as chestnut worms, every one of ’em. 
I guess they was proper good eatin’. I sh’d be 
as thankful as all possessed ef I was sot down to 
one of ’em.,” 

“Well, you won’t never be, so you can chaw 
on that ’stead o’ turkey.” 

“T don’ know! I ain’t cock-sure o’ that,” stur- 
dily retorted Jim. ‘Sometimes folks can fetch 
things round ef they’re reel sot, and I’m kind of 
sot on hevin’ one Thanksgivin’ Day, if we be town 
poor.” 

“You might jest as well calculate to hev the 
moon for breakfast. Now I tell ye! Don’t be 
no worse fool a-puppus than ye be by natur’.” 

“ Weill, I don’ know but what I'd as lieves be a 
fool an’ take the comfort on’t, as be so durned 
knowin’ as you be and have the wust o’ every- 
thing to my tongue’s end.” 

“There’s where you de a fool; I ain’t never 
disapp’inted, for I don’t reckon on anything, 
whereas and however you get disapp’inted whethi- 
erorno. You won't fetch no sech Thanksgivin’ 
as you reckon to, now you hark to me, or you'll 
get your fingers burnt.” 

“T don’t care! I’m goin’ to, whether or no.” 

There was a year for Jim to lay his plans, but 
before we develop these we must go back a little 
into his history. 

Dalton was one of those primitive towns of 
New England a few of which still exist. In these 
days even the children of our new “ temporary 
homes” are often denied admittance to the dis- 
trict schools, on one pretext or another, but still 
the Sunday-schools receive them. Jim could 
have gone to the day school in Dalton, but his 
first week’s experieice there disgusted Aunt Pol- 
ly, and she sent him no more. In the rough play 
of “noon spell” he was thrown down by a bigger 
boy, and kicked sharply on his side; he fainted 
from pain, and from that date the lameness in 
his hip began. No doubt it would have been his 
fate sooner or later, but this accident or cruelty 
hastened it. His first recollection on waking 
from his swoon was a sweet, tender little face 
bending over him, the hazel eyes full of tears, the 
silky golden curls lying on his forehead, the 
brown but gentle little hands bathing his face 
with cold water. Jim never forgot that good 
deed of Florinda Allen. Many a quart of chest- 
nuts, when he was strong enough to limp out in 
the woods again, reached her hands ; many a fra- 
grant bundle of flag buds, or bunch of pinkest 
arbutus deftly tied up with ground-pine sprays. 
He tamed a crow for her, which turned out such 
a torment that Dr. Allen promptly ended its ex- 
istence, but its stuffed skin adorned Florry’s 
mantel-piece for many a day. And when he 
was twelve years old, and was sent to Sunday- 
school, he sat in the class next to Florinda’s, and 
looked forward every Sunday to the girl’s nod 
and smile of welcome as that part of the ser- 
vices altogether most agreeable. 

There was no particular sentiment in Jim’s 
composition. It was a sort of compensation for 
his other defects that he was quite insensitive to 
those disturbing passions which rack the youthful 
breast ordinarily. He looked upon Florry Allen 
as a gleam of brightness and cheer, and had a 
persistent feeling of gratitude toward her, which, 
like all real gratitude, blossomed into actions. 

Indeed he took a real pleasure, as the girl shot 
up into blooming womanhood and became the 
village belle, in numbering her various admirers ; 
and when she at last selected one from among 
them to honor with her preference, Jim was over- 
joyed to find it was his own hero among the 
youths of Dalton. After the fashion of their 
sort, most of the boys had jeered at Lame Jim, 








nicknamed him, and thrown at him many a hard 
word, given him many a sly cuff, safe from the 
resentment of so weak and helpless a creature, 
but Harry Dennis had always let him alone, and 
defended him from the rest whenever he found 
opportunity to do so. 

Harry was a brave, intelligent, handsome boy, 
and Florinda Allen had been his little sweetheart 
ever since they trudged together to the red school- 
house in their early childhood, but, like many an- 
other boy of his type, he was full of mischief, and 
his various exploits had made him a sort of ter- 
ror to the older and soberer people in the vil- 
lage. It was he who striped Deacon Dutton’s old 
white horse with red and yellow streaks of paint 
one moonlight night in the hill pasture; Satur- 
day night too! so that the deacon was forced to 
drive the poor beast to church on Sunday amid 
the smiles of the congregation, the suppressed 
giggles of the girls, and the open laughter of 
those wicked boys who had either aided and 
abetted Harry, or would have done so if they 
could. It was Harry who bored holes in certain 
logs on his mother’s wood-pile, stuffed them with 
powder, and plugged them with putty and saw- 
dust, whereby old Jackson Dolph’s stove and 
chimney were scattered into fragments, and that 
venerable colored person frightened into a fit. 

It is true, Jackson never stole any more wood 
from Widow Dennis’s pile, so that good came out 
of this mischief. But what good came from the 
bunch of burrs this same scapegrace insinuated 
under the tail of Parson Wood’s sorrel colt—a 
“colt” of fifteen years’ standing—whereby that 
sober animal was driven to such antics that the 
parson was violently set down on the dash-board, 
to its great detriment and his own bruising, and 
whirled down the village street at a gait which 
would have done credit to a horse-race ? Nobody 
knew who did this dreadful thing, but Harry got 
the credit of it. As he grew older he was filled 
with a desire to go to sea. In vain Florinda 
cried and coaxed; in vain his mother groaned 
and dissuaded. Worst of all, Dr. Allen told his 
astonished daughter that never, never would he 
give his consent to her marrying a sailor, even 
though he were an officer in the navy, which that 
good-for-nothing Harry Dennis never would be. 

The upshot of it all was that this continuous 
opposition wrought on the young man like the 
application of bellows to a fire; these “ windy 
suspirations of forced breath” blew his flame, 
both for Florinda and the sea, into a lively heat ; 
he could not follow out both his longings; so 
one fine night, without interviewing his sweet- 
heart—simply because he could not—Mr. Harry 
stole out of the shed door with a small pack on 
his back, made his way to the nearest seaport, 
and persuaded a whaling vessel short of hands 
to take him at low wages. He had sold his own 
heifer calf the week before at the county fair, 
and with part of her price bought a pretty gold 
locket, into which he had coiled one of his own 
blue-black curls, and wrapping it in a paper which 
bore upon it certain rude but pathetic rhymes— 

** Good-by, sweetheart, be true to me 

When I am gone on the raging sea; 

And I'll be likewise taut and true 

Till I come back again to you, Florry!”"— 
he gave it into Lame Jim’s hands to deliver. 
Only a day or two after, Jim’s chance came ; Flo- 
rinda went past the Poor Farm on her way to see 
a woman who wove rag carpets, and Jim, cutting 
across a curve of the road, intercepted her. 

“ Here’s suthin’ somebody told me to give ye,” 
he began, thrusting the tiny packet toward her ; 
but the sight of her pale face and tear-dimmed 
eyes hurt him. ‘“ Now don’t ye!” he exhorted; 
“what's the use on’t ? ’tis a round world, an’ the 
more folks goes away the nearer they gets to ye. 
Cryin’ only swells the sea, an’ sighin’ helps the 
wind blow ; you cheer up, Miss Florindy; stiffen 
up, an’ the hill won’t be hard; limpsy folks has 
the worst on’t. Try ’n’ sing it; singin’ is the 
beateree to make things jingle ;” and Jim burst 
out in an odd falsetto: 

“ Bobby Shafto’s gone to sea, 
Silver buckles on his knee; 
He'll come back and marry me, 

Pretty Bobby Shafto!” 

Florinda had to laugh ; the irresistible peal did 
her good; she slipped the precious packet into 
her pocket, and Jim gave a whoop of delight as 
he saw her pretty dimples deepen and her eyes 
grow bright. 

“T told ve to sing it! Id have knowed the 
catechiz by this if ’twould ha’ jingled so’s’t I 
could ha’ sung it; but it wouldn’t gee, nohow.” 

Florry laughed again ; the idea of Jim singin’ 
the Assembly’s Catechism was too much for her 
sense of fun, She shook his rough hand heart- 
ily; and though she did shed a few tears over 
the locket as she threaded it on a ribbon and tied 
it round her neck safely and secretly, a sense of 
comfort stole into her heart; that dark curl was 
the first link in a chain that bound Harry to her, 
however far away he might be. 

Indeed, that ring of hair was as sacred and as 
potent in Florinda’s eyes as a wedding-ring. In 
vain did all the eligible youths of Dalton sigh or 
smile at her; she would have nothing to say to 
them. At last her father remonstrated; he was 
getting to be an old man. Florinda’s mother had 
been dead several years, and the doctor felt, as 
most men feel, that he would like to see his 
daughter married before he must of need leave 
her lonely. She had just refused the young min- 
ister of Cotton Hollow—a youth of good looks, 
intelligence, high principles, and, strange to say, 
a modest patrimony of his own besides his sal- 
ary. But Florinda sent him off too, as she had 
all the rest. 

“Didn’t you like Mr. Vail, Florry ?” asked the 
doctor, in a sort of deprecating way; for he did 
not quite understand Miss Florinda, if he was her 
father. 

“If I had liked him, he would not have gone 
away in such a lugubrious fashion, daddy.” 

The doctor’s face grew grave, though Florry’s 
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dimpled with the recollection of the young par- 
son’s rueful countenance, She was not soft- 
hearted—toward young men at least. 

“Florinda, my dear, I cannot live always. I 
wish I could leave you in some good man’s care 
for life.” 

“ Oh, daddy, stop arranging your funeral. You 
may outlive me yet.” She saw her father’s face 
darken; now was her time. The dimples van- 
ished; the softly moulded features seemed to set 
into hardness, there was a resolute ring in her 
young voice as she went on: “Father, you may 
as well know it first as last: I shall never marry 
anybody but Harry Dennis while the world en- 
dures.” 

“Harry Dennis! No doubt he’s food for fish- 
es by this time. When a fellow goes off for 
three years, and nobody hears from him, he’s 
either dead or worse.” 

“ But I have heard from him till this last year,” 
answered Florinda. 

“ You—have ?” gasped the doctor. 

“Yes; his mother has heard, and I have had 
messages. He is true to me. Perhaps he is 
dead—it is so long now—but if he is I will live 
a widow. I had rather be Harry Dennis’s widow 
than any living man’s wife.” 

The doctor gave a long whistle; then he sigh- 
ed. Had one of his pretty fan-tail pigeons flown 
at him and tried to peck his eyes out, or his pet 
Alderney heifer approached him with lowered 
horns and threatening tosses of the head, he 
could not have been more astonished. ‘“ Well! 
well!” he said, in a sort of despair; “ there’s ev- 
ery prospect that you will be a widow, or an old 
maid. Men are now and then fickle, even if they 
don’t always die. A year is a long time.” 

Florry could not answer. She felt for her 
locket through the light folds of her summer 
dress, and the presence, of that silent pledge 
seemed to strengthen her, She turned away to 
her occupations in the kitchen, and her father 
climbed into his dusty old buggy, and drove off 
on his daily round. He had seen women before, 
and he was thankful that circumstances had 
taken the control of his daughter’s wilfulness 
from his hands. He was thankful a little pre- 
maturely. 

As for Florry, she betook herself to good works 
to solace her aching and apprehensive heart, as 
most women doin like case. Among other things 
—and few opportunities, indeed, she found in 
Dalton to be helpful and charitable, for all its 
poor were at the poor farm, and its sick people 
were rare and scattered—she took to reading the 
Bible once a week to some bedridden and crip- 
pled old folks under Aunt Polly Alford’s domin- 
jon. 

This was delightful to Lame Jim, who invari- 
ably greeted her with a broad grin, and a tune- 
less lilt of 

“ Little miss, pretty miss, 

Blessings light upon you.” 
Once, indeed, he assayed his favorite ditty of 
Bobby Shafto, but the shower of quick tears that 
fell from Florry’s eyes was warning enough; 
with singular tact for a “half-wit,” he never tried 
that song again. But he always had some gift 
for her when her kindly ministrations were over 
—a few wild roses, a string of black raspberries 
threaded on a long spear of timothy, perhaps a 
few trout that he had wiled out of the brook in 
the meadow. 

One day he met her with a sheaf of fringed 
gentians, bluer than any mid-day summer sky, 
biue as the cool dark depths of Oriental sap- 
phires, and graceful in their stiff-stalked urns 
with the grace of classic form, exquisite finish, 
and the unconsciousness of wild blossoms; for 
our garden flowers seem to know their own love- 
lines and rejoice in it, but the forest blooms are 
like lovely infants that cannot interpret the ado- 
ration of lip or eye, but are tranquil and at peace 
however they may be worshipped. Jim had many 
a time revolved in his uncertain mind plans to 
bring about that Thanksgiving feast at the poor 
farm that he had determined to have “ whether 
or no”; but till this hour he had not thought of 
enlisting Miss Florinda in his enterprise; she 
looked so pleased, however, with his great bunch 
of gentians, and thanked him so warmly, that sud- 
denly a definite idea sprang into his mind. 

“Say, Miss Florry,” he began, “ would you mind 
settin’ down on this here bench a minute? I 
want for to ask ye somethin’.” 

Florinda sat down at once; she had never for- 
gotten that Jim had conveyed to her the precious 
locket which was her sole relic of Harry, and her 
hourly comfort. 

“Well, Jim, what is it? What can I do for 
you ?” she said, in her kind, sweet voice. 

“Why, I don’ know as you ever happened to 
think on’t. Idon’t noway suppose you did; folks 
has got lots of other things to think of b’sides 
town poor; what's allers under foot ain’t never in 
mind, I’ve heerd say.” 

A few words from a certain Book, that noway 
more strongly vindicates its own divinity than by 
this strange recurrence to the mind of its warn- 
ings and exhortations at apposite moments, flash- 
ed through Florinda’s thought, “‘ The poor ye have 
always with you.” 

Jim went on: “So, like enough, you and your 
folks to meetin’ never think but what we have 
Thanksgivin’ out to the poor farm same as the 
rest of ye; but we don’t, never. Leastways no- 
thin’ but Injin puddin’ ar’ baked skosh ; an’ if we 
be poor we have hankerin’s sometimes. Ceph 
Walker says ’t poor folks haven’t got nothin’ to 
be thankful for, that’s why; but I bet ye they'd 
ali be thankful enough for one lickin’ good din- 
ner of turkey an* onions an’ crambry sass and 
lots o’ pie, sech as the fellers to school used to 
tellabout. We ain’t none of us so fleshy ’twould 
be bad to have one good fillin’ set to.” 

Florinda’s eyes filled with tears; she could not 
but think of one of those “ fellers to school” who 
would never sit at the Thanksgiving feast again ; 
for by this time she felt that Harry was lost to 





her till such time as the sea should give up its 
dead and the earth be no more. The rest of that 
persistent text came to her, “‘ Whensoever ye will, 
ye may do them good.” Never again should she 
sing beside Harry in the “ singers’ seat” when the 
long-practised Thanksgiving anthems astounded 
that rustic congregation ; never again compound 
some remarkable pie or new sort of pudding, and 
send it over to the widow Dennis, in return for 
the milk-pan full of raised doughnuts that good 
woman had aiways sent to her by Harry’s willing 
hands; never any more would she gather the 
cherished rose-bud from her little stand of flow- 
ers in the kitchen window, tie it up with fragrant 
leaves of geranium, and pin it into Harry’s button- 
hole, when he called for her to go to the dance in 
some neighbor's great kitchen or new barn, with 
which Dalton folks always wound up Thanksgiv- 
ing Day; but here were the poor close to her, 
whose dreary lives could be lightened, who could 
be made partakers in the one New England holi- 
day, if she would exert herself to bring it about. 

“ Jim,” she said, rising energetically from the 
old bench, “ you shall have Thanksgiving dinner 
there, this time at least.” 

“ Whether or no?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Whether or no,” laughed Florinda. 

Jim looked beside himself with joy, but he 
could not express it—that is, in words. Mother 
Goose offered him no appropriate verses, but 
there were tokens of his gratitude found in Dr. 
Allen’s porch or dangling to the latch of the 
kitchen door for the next two months, varying, 
as the season progressed, from bags of selected 
chestnuts to snared game, every one labelled 
carefully “for mis florindy,” which spoke for 
him energetically, 

“ Daddy,” said Florence, as she poured out her 
father’s tea the night after her conference with 
Jim, and filled his plate with the savory meat his 
soul loved, morsels of stewed pork tenderloin, 
reeking with rich brown gravy, and seasoned with 
an exactness of taste Delmonico never surpassed, 
“don’t you think everybody ought to keep 
Thanksgiving ?” 

“Why, to be sure; cert’in, cert’in; ’tis a mat- 
ter of State ordinance, child, and a custom of 
our forefathers.” 

“ But our foremothers had to get the dinner ?” 

“Yes, yes,” allowed the surprised doctor; “ but 
then, Florry, the men provided the victuals.” 

“T suppose they did,” she laughed. “ That’s 
what I want to have’em do now. Do you know 
that those forlorn creatures out at the poor farm 
never have any Thanksgiving dinner like the rest 
of us?” 

“* Probably not—probably not,” said the doctor, 
whose strength of speech lay greatly in repetition. 
“ Uncle Sim Alford does remarkably well by them 
the year round, though; they have enough to eat 
and to wear, and he keeps good fires. He made 
a mighty low bid for’em, and he must pare and 
shave close to make both ends meet. I don’t 
suppose he really can afford to feast ’em once a 
year even—not without he starved ’em before- 
hand to make it up.” 

“That's what I supposed, daddy. Nobody could 
imagine those good old souls the Alfords would 
be intentionally unkind, even to the paupers. I 
know Aunt Polly gets green tea for Granny Pease, 
and goes without it herself because that old thing 
grumbles so over her ‘narves,’ and ‘the spine in 
her back,’ and bemoans herself about her better 
days and the luxuries thereof. I haven’t a doubt 
both of them would heartily enjoy giving their 
charges a good dinner, if they could, every day 
in the week. But my idea is to go round in the 
village and see if I can’t get the things for a 
good feast together—some things here and oth- 
ers there, perhaps a little money; then, as there’s 
nobody here but you and me, why, if you will go 
with me, Dency and I will cook the dinner and 
you can carve the turkeys—you carve so beauti- 
fully; and it will be a great honor to them to 
have the doctor at the head of the table.” 

The doctor looked at Florry with a glow in his 
eye; but, New-Englander that he was, he could 
not speak the love and admiration that filled his 
fatherly heart. 

“Go ahead, my girl. I guess you’ll persuade 
folks if anybody can,” and thrusting his hand 
into his pocket, he withdrew it with a jingle, and 
from the mixture of coins his fat fingers fetched 
out of that depth he picked out a gold piece, and 
snapped it across at Florinda. 

“There, that ‘ll be my part on’t,” he said, as 
gruflly as if he had contributed a box of blue- 
mass, or a turn-key, or a lancet, for the benefit of 
the paupers. 

Florinda nodded her head at him with a merry 
little smile. ‘“ Well begun is half done, daddy. 
You’re a good old soul when you are good.” 

“And you’re a saucy little jade,” growled the 
doctor, getting up from his satisfactory supper, 
with a smile on his rugged old face that lit it up 
as a winter sunbeam illuminates some gray rock 
in the forest. 

Florinda never delayed in what she had to do. 
It was now the middle of September, and she 
knew it was best to secure her supplies before 
everything was engaged for some other market, 
so she put a small blank book and a pencil in 
her pocket, and sallied out, looking as trim and 
bright as the first bluebird in her deep blue 
merino gown, her pretty little black straw bon- 
net cockaded and tied with red velvet, and her 
warm cloth jacket with its gray fur edge, for Dal- 
ton is well up in the world, and its fall breezes 
come eatly and blow hard and cold. 

It is a great and often a painful lesson on the 
varieties of humanity to go begging, even when 
you beg for other people. . 1 am not surprised 
that the tramp pest has become so bold, so inso- 
lent, as to create a demand for revolvers and big 
dogs. Mere begging is so often useless that when 
a man is really hungry he must take to bullying 
and threats, or else starve. I know this method 
is quite improper and disagreeable, but hunger 
is not apt to be punctilious, and will help itself 











when it can get no satisfaction otherwise. Florin- 
da began at the village store. Mr. Braddock, a 
fussy little man with a manifest wig, objected, 
demurred, rubbed his hands, smiled blandly, and 
remarked on the weather. 

“Vurry fine day, Miss Florindy—vurry fine. 
Ha! well, do you think it is really condoocive 
now to the moral and speritooal good of them 
paupers to give ’em such a dinner as we hard- 
working folks partake of ? They haven’t done 
nothing, as I know of, to deserve it. It seemis like 
as though it might make ’em sort of uppish and 
discontented, as you may say. I persume likely 
they will be expecting of it right along every year 
if you do it once.” 

“T hope so, and I hope they’ll get it, too,” said 
Florry, with a laugh, to cover up her disgust. 
“ But, after all, it is only once a year, Mr. Brad- 
dock, and I want your name to head the list. I'll 
take anything out of the store.” 

She had touched the right chord. To head a 
list of any sort appealed to the man’s small am 
bition, and he had some pots of last year’s lard 
that nobody would buy, and a heap of sweet-po- 
tatoes in the cellar that Dalton people had not 
appreciated, and that threatened to decay on his 
hands. 

“Well,” he said, smirking softly, “it comes 
hard to refuse such a sweet young lady, with such 
a churritable disposition. You can put me down 
for a jar of leaf lard tow’rds the pie business, 
and a bushel of sweet-potatoes, such as they be.” 

Such indeed! When the time came those po- 
tatoes were contributed to the compost heap at 
the back of Dr. Allen’s barn, and the rancid lard 
was added to Aunt Polly’s soap-grease barrel, 
The paupers profited a little in the matter of soft- 
soap by John Braddock’s gifts, but no further. 

But the poor old maiden lady whom Florinda 
called on next, a woman who made by hard work 
the scanty living that suffices to keep the bodies 
and souls of her sort together, promised a dozen 
eggs from her few hens—a promise kept only by 
storing them carefully up, one at a time, for 
weeks beforehand in the cool darkness of hei 
back pantry; for every house-keeper knows that 
hens, with the perversity of their sex, always de- 
cline to lay eggs at and about Thanksgiving time, 
when eggs are a dire necessity to the aforesaid 
Then came Squire Gill, the old 
lawyer, who piled cent upon cent wrung out of 
his poor clients, and lent out that accumulation at 
usury, till he counted his thousands as his fellow- 
townsmen did their tens, and who lived, like a fat 
spider in his den, in one corner of his big old- 
fashioned house, on the commonest and coarsest 
food, wearing the shabbiest clothes, a hat that 
had been his father’s before him, and rough 
brogans, for which he haggled with Jolin Brad- 
dock once a year, and always got the better of 
that exasperated littke man. He had a front 
door that was made in two parts horizontally 
separated. Over the well-bolted lower half he 
interviewed people whom he did not wish to ad- 
mit within. He opened the upper part but a 
crack in answer to Florinda’s knock, and met her 
request with a square refusal. 

“No; [won't give yea redcent. Them folks 
ought not to be paupers. I was a poor boy, and 
I’ve got a good living by hard work; let ’em so 
do, Isha’n’t spend my money pampering of ’em 
up. I don’t waste it on high livin’ fur myself, 
Thanksgiving Day nor any other day. Pork ‘1’ 
cabbage is plenty good for ’em; too good. 
Mornin’ !” 

And he shut the door witha bang. The squeak 
of the bolt made Florinda’s heart ache. 

But she had better success after that; one 
farmer promised her a turkey; so did another; 
a prosperous widow who had a passion for poul- 
try, and lived near Scott Pond, put her name 
down for two pair of ducks ; and at several other 
places she got one chicken or a pair, as the case 
might be; at the minister’s house she was offered 
a big ham, for the minister’s wife had a brother 
at the West in the pork-packing business, and 
his annual gift of a barrel of hams had just ar- 
rived: even a poor minister and his wife cannot 
eat more than a certain amount of salt and smoked 
pig, so that Florinda accepted the gift without 
compunction. Vegetables the poor farm would 
supply; this Uncle Sim had volunteered. 

Both he and Aunt Polly had been delighted 
with Florinda’s scheme. : 

“T’ve wished an’ wished,” declared the kindly 
old woman, “that I could set out a Thanksgivin’ 
for our folks every year; but we couldn't see the 
way clear to do it nohow. I done my best by 
’em with the puddin’ and the skoshes ; but me 
and father figured-on’t quite a speil, and couldn’t 
make it gee. I’m as obleeged to ye, Florindy, as 
though you’d ’a done it for me, and mabbe more 
so. Father says you no need to fetch no turnips, 
nor p’taters, nor beets, nor yet no skoshes for the 
pies; we've got all o’ them, and they’d ha’ had 
‘em anyway. I wish I could give ye the milk, 
but we’re always behind with our reg’lar trade- 
folks for milk Thanksgivin’s, and have to buy so’s 
to make out.” 

The last place to which Florinda went with her 
book was the widow Dennis’s. 

“Mother dear,’ she said, with a warm em- 
brace—for two long years Florry had called her 
“mother” when they were alone—‘*I want you 
to give us some of your pie apples. Sim has sold 
all there were to spare from his winter supply 
for the farm people, and I must have some apple- 
sauce for my ducks and some fresh apple pie.” 

““ You shall have a barrel, dear; will that do?” 

“Oh, more than do.” 

The widow stepped up to the high mahogany 
bureau with brass handles that stood in the 
“ keepin’-room,” unlocked and opened the square 
drawer in the middle that was flanked on each 
side by two narrow ones, and taking out a little 
box, turned back to Florinda. Her voice trembled 
and broke as she said : 

“ Here is a mite to help get other things. I’ve 
saved up a little at a time, looking to get him” 





house-keeper. 








(she could not speak her boy’s name) “a chain 
for his father’s watch. I stopped laying by 
when—when the letters stopped. I thought I 
should give it to missions or somethin’, but—-he’d 
like you to have it, Florry.” 

The girl put her arms softly about the bereaved 
mother ; her tears fell fast on that weary breast, 
but in the mother’s eyes they only gathered and 
stood, burning the aching eyeballs, as the tears of 
age and agony do burn, Not one sealding drop 
left its source or sparkled on Florinda’s sunny 
head. 

That box held another five dollars, so Flo- 
rinda’s purse was over-full for her needs. 

The Monday before Thanksgiving—indeed all 
that week —was a busy one for Florinda,and Dency 
Mills, the faithful old servant, who had come with 
the doctor’s young wife when she was married, 
A jar of fresh sweet lard, rolls of yellow butter, 
a great pail of wheat flour, were made into pie 
crust, and set away in the back pantry till Wednes- 
day ; squashes were split and boiled and strained ; 
apples stewed and strained ; cranberries picked 
over and stewed; turkeys picked, dressed, and 
hung up by an open window, by Lame Jim, whose 
delight was immoderate. He chanted Mother 
Goose all the time, except when he whistled, and 
if no other face in that pitiful assemblage had 
been bright, his alone would have rewarded Flo- 
rinda for her efforts, But a genial atmosphere 
pervaded all the farm-house; savory and spicy 
odors made the old men straighten up and smile, 
and the women recall their own early experiences 
of the time when they too prepared for their fam- 
ilies this Thanksgiving feast. 

Tuesday the chickens were parboi ed, the oven 
wood sawed and split, the g 





t loaves of raised 
cake baked and frosted, for F 





lorinda meant to 
make her observance thorough; but Wednesday 
was literally the “tug of war.” Then the great 
oven was heated by sunri and Dency’s deft 
hands rolled out crust, filled and covered pies, 





put them into that glowing cavern, and took them 
out crisp, flaky, and golden brown, till their very 
smell made the poor people smack their lips; 
then she concocted the great baked Indi ih pud- 
ding and watched it till after tea, filling its gold- 
en depths again and again with cold milk, and 
stirring it up from the bottom, till it was ready 
to emerge, a mass of rich Jelly, redolent of Spice 
and sweetness, all prepared to reheat the next 
day. For on Thursday the chicken-pie and the 
turkeys would fill and refill that big oven. 

Just as Dency took out the pudding that 
Wednesday night there was a sort of outery in the 
yard—a sound of running feet, that ine xpressibie 
general confusion that the ear cannot resolve 
into its details, but which carries its tale of dis- 
may, of terror, without words, 

She was not to be moved from her pudding, 
however. She carried it with the justest care 
and equilibrium into the further pantry, and set 
it on the shelf. It was time for her to go home, 
but she must know what all this fuss meant first, 
Before she could tie on her hood, however, 
Aunt Polly hastily opened the kitehen door, her 
whole aspect disturbed, and her placid face red 
as the moon just rising now above the Bolton 
Hills. 

“Oh, say, 


Deney, there’s the awfulest job! 
Be you a-goin’ home ? 


Well, send the doctor 
over here a flyin’. There’s a feller throwed off 
his horse jest nigh about the yard gate, and is 
took up for dead. They’ve fetched him upstairs 
to the spare chamber, but they want Dr. Allen 
right off.” 

Dency made good speed homeward, and found 
the doctor had just come in; so he turned back 
from the steps to his shackling buggy, and was 
soon at his patient’s side. 

Aunt Polly’s tale was all true, but Lame Jim 
was innocently at the bottom of the disaster. He 
had found a pumpkin in the road the day before, 
which had rolled off some overflowing load, and 
in the delight of his heart resolved to make a 
**jack-o’-lantern.”” Having properly emptied it of 
seeds and scraped it thin, he cut out on one round 
side a great grinning mouth and teeth, eyes to 
match, and a triangle for a nose, and begging 
Aunt Polly for a tallow candle, had set the hor- 
rid mask on top of one of the square gate posts 
by way of experiment. 


’ 


His idea was to illuminate 
the yard by it on Thanksgiving night. So, lest 
it should be prematurely seen, he turned the face 
toward the road, and was gravely examining it 
at a little distance, with a view to possible im- 
provements, as a sculptor might eye his statue, 
when a tramp of horse’s feet made him step 
aside. The rider came fast, but the horse, see- 
ing that fearful gleaming visage, suddenly shied, 
and his master was thrown sharply over his head. 
The terrified beast galloped down the road, and 
Jim, running to the man’s side, found him en 
tirely insensible. 

Nor did he show any signs of life when Dr. 
Allen arrived; but on examination it was found 
that his leg was broken and there was a slight 
concussion of the brain; only slight, for as the 
doctor cut away the clothing from his leg, he 
stirred, opened his eyes, and tried to speak. 

“Don’t talk,” said the doctor, curtly; ‘don’t 
say a word. You're hurt, and we'll take care of 
ye. Here, Jim, take off his clothes while I lift 
him. Gingerly, now; there, there.’ And hav- 
ing gotten his patient into position, he proceeded 
to set the broken bones. “ Now, then, you'll do 
for to-night. Swallow this.” He poured out an 
opiate into the spoon Aunt Polly had brought, 
and set it to the man’s lips. “Now, Aunt Polly, 
don’t you let him talk; he won’t want to for a 
while; but if he wrastles round give him twenty 
more drops out of the vial. Somebody ’li have 
to set with him to-night.” 

‘I will, and so’ll Jim,” promptly answered 
Aunt Polly. 

So the doctor went home, and the two took up 
their watch. 

It was a young man, tall and handsome, who 

(Continued on page 838.) 
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lay there. His hair was close cropped, but a long 
silky mustache and beard covered half his face 
with dark luxuriance. His eyes were closed, and 
the well-cut features looked like marble in that 
dim light and their own pallor. 

Jim eyed him with an odd expression, This 
was a new experience to him. He could not 
quite understand how a strong young fellow could 
lie in a moment so inert, so passive. 

Mother Goose came to his aid. Softly he mur- 
mured, to a tune of his own, 

“* Jack fell down 
And cracked his crown, 
And Jill—’ 
She didn’t, nuther. The’ ain’t no Jill.” 

“You shut up!” said Aunt Polly, in a fierce 
whisper that startled her comrade into silence. 

It was a long night, but the watchers were 
faithful. When the dawn streamed in at the 
window the young man did not see it. Aunt 
Polly had administered another draught of opiate 
according to orders, and still he slept; so she 
felt it safe to leave him in Jim’s care while she 
went to get the breakfast. After a while Jim 
seemed seized with an idea. Stealing to the bed- 
side he bent over the patient and studied every 
feature. Suddenly, perhaps moved by that odd 
instinct which tells us even in sleep that some 
one is gazing at us, the patient opened his eyes— 
clear, deep gray eyes. Jack uttered a low whistle; 

** Jjll come tamblin’ after,’” 


ran out of his lips involuntarily; but he turned 
away as the heavy lids dropped again, let down 
the green paper shade over the window, and fell 
into deep thought. 

Pretty soon Aunt Polly sent Ceph Walker to 
relieve him; and then a hapless widow, recently 
come to the house, fetched up a cup of coffee 
and some toast, and fed the young man, who was 
too stiff and lame to help himself. For Aunt 
Polly was too busy getting dressed to go to her 
daughter's, as usual, to come up again; the doc- 
tor would come soon; and then Mrs. Pratt, who 
had already administered his breakfast, would 
stay by him the rest of the day. 

Dency and Florinda were in the kitchen at an 
early hour; Jim had curled up on the hay-mow 
to think out a certain matter, and gone to sleep 
there in spite of himself; but the loud peals of 
the dinner horn roused him, and hastily brushing 
off the hay, he entered on the scene he had so 
often dreamed of. 

Yes; there was the long table spread with 
clean white cloths, two great turkeys stood side 
by side at the head, and behind them Dr. Allen 
was brandishing his carver. A boiled ham occu- 
pied the next place, beyond it was a vast chicken- 
pie, and at the other end of the table were the 
roast ducks, set before old Cephas, while all the 
spaces between were filled in with potatoes, 
onions, turnips, cranberry sauce, pickles, and 
plates of bread, both white and brown. “The 
poor and the maimed and the halt and the blind” 
for whom this feast was made, the waifs of the 
hedges and the highways, were ranged along thie 
sides of the table, clean, smiling, and furbished 
up to a degree of neatness unusual for their care- 
less natures, 

“ Let us be thankful,” said the doctor, uttering 
a short grace, and then falling upon the turkeys. 

Florinda and Dency served the tables; they 
were to havé their dinner set aside for them, and 
take it with Mrs. Pratt, who would be “ spelled” 
by Jim in her care of the sick man. Words 
would fail to describe the thorough enjoyment 
with which that Thanksgiving dinner was eaten ; 
epicures whe daily pick and choose their viands 
from the choicest markets know nothing of food’s 
true sweetness and savor; that is a blessing re- 
served for those who well know hunger and thirst. 
Here, when the meats were disposed of, there 
were still keen appetites left for the pies, the 
cake, the strong tea, and the rich coffee. In an 
almost gorged condition the sated guests at last 
left the table, and Dency went to call Mrs. Pratt, 
for she could not find Jim. He was hiding be- 
hind the shed door, and as soon as she disap- 
peared out popped his queer head, and he called 
in an audible whisper, “ Miss Florindy—say, come 
here!” Florry went, wondering. 

“You come up the back stairs into the loft 
‘long o’ me. _ I've got your Thanksgivin’ up 
there.” 

Florinda laughed and followed him; they came 
through the dim little loft into the unlatched 
door of the spare chamber just as Dency and 
Mrs. Pratt had left the other door to go down the 
front stair. 

“There!” said Jim, “ there’s your Thanksgiv- 
in’; there, on Aunt Poll’s best bed. Hooray! 

*Jack fell down 
And cracked bis crown, 
An’ Jill come tumblin’ after!” 

The figure on the bed raised its head, Florry 
made one step forward, then a rush, and she was 
in Harry Dennis’s arms: neither beard nor pal- 
lor disguised him from her faithful vision, her 
longing heart. 

Yes, it was just like a story; but where do 
people get all their stories? Are they not inci- 
dents of life? And do they ever dare to write 
out the most startling and sensational they know? 
I do not! After all, was it very odd that Harry, 
hastening home to Thanksgiving after one of 
those harrowing experiences of shipwreck, res- 
cue on an ovttward-bound ship, fever from ex- 
posure and starvation; experiences which slaugh- 
ter so many, but do spare a few, should be again 
wrecked—only from a horse this time? No 
more voyages, though, for Harry, just yet, and by 
the time he was a sound man again the doctor 
had taken him into his good graces, and per- 
suaded him to become his pupil and succeed him 
in the care of Dalton people’s bodies, if not their 
souls, 











Who shall paint Florinda’s joy? There are 
words for it, but they are faint; there are no 
words to image, even, the deeper, purer, holier 
rapture of the mother’s heart, to whom, widowed, 
lonely, and so long hopeless, her only son had re- 
turned. For what love dares compare itself with 
a mother’s? What other does the Creator com- 
pare with His own? Only less faithful, tender, 
and exhaustless is it than the infinite heart of 
God. 

And other people were thankful too, for never 
again was the poor farm at Dalton suffered to 
pass by Thanksgiving Day without celebrating 
it. Harry and Florinda took care of that. 

And the day after this Thanksgiving Jim 
stalked up to old Cephas, with an inexpressible 
air of exultation and capacity. 

“There! now didn’t I tell ye we’d hev Thanks- 
givin’ dinner, whether or no?” 

“How was I to know thet ‘whether or no’ 
meant Florindy Allen ?” growled Cephas. 





‘““THEM CITYFIED AIRS.” 
See illustration on double page. 


THE old couple do not like the young man 

from the city, judging from their faces. They 
are plain, matter-of-fact people, and “ them city- 
fied airs,’ as the old man calls them, are not 
what they are used to. The girl, however, re- 
gards the stranger with more interest, as she has 
stopped in her work to listen to the marvellous 
tales that he is telling of the railroads and other 
great inventions that he has seen. The boys are 
amused and fascinated, but the stout country- 
man who stands behind the chair of the elegant 
visitor sees in him a formidable rival. The 
young man is the most self-satisfied of the lot, 
and affects an easy manner that is out of place 
with the surroundings. If the honest suitor, who 
regards the new-comer with suspicion, has read 
the poem of Burns, perhaps he is saying to him- 
self, 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


KATHARINE REGINA.* 
By WALTER BESANT, 
Avutuor or “Art Sorts any Conpitions or Men,” 


“Tur Wortp Went Very Weir Ten,” 
“ Tux CHAPLAIN OF TUE FLEET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XI. 
A NIGHT OUT. 


MP\HE breakfast at Harley House was served, 
l to suit the convenience of those whose work 
begins early, at half past seven. This was the 
last breakfast for which the girls had paid. They 
were the first to sit down, because they wislied 
to avoid questions, 

“This is the last breakfast paid for, Kath- 
arine,” said Lily. “Let us eet as much as we 
possibly can, When shall we get another break- 
fast, and where?” 


Katharine drank the tea, but unfortunately | 


could eat nothing. 

“You are taking a mean advantage, Kath- 
arine,” said her friend. “‘ You know you are not 
half so strong as I am, and yet you are taking 
three hours’ start in the starving race. Put some- 
thing in your pocket. Never mind the rules. 
You must and shall.” 

She cut off half a dozen great crusts and slices 
of bread and crammed them into her bag, the 
little hand-bag that carried absolutely all the pos- 
sessions of the two girls. Their watches, their 
wardrobes, even Katharine’s engagement ring, 
everything was gone except the clothes they stood 
in. Never was wreck more complete. Never 
liad Misfortune made a cleaner sweep of every- 
thing. Friends, work, wardrobe, money—what 
more could she take? In a warmer climate she 
would have torn the clothes off their backs, but 
in Great Britain this is not allowed to Misfortune, 
who leaves grudgingiy their clothes upon the 
backs even of the shirt and match makers. One 
thing more was left to Misfortune. She could 
separate the two girls. You shall see presently 
that she even accomplished that. 

“Now,” said Lily, “we have eaten our break- 
fast—at least I have. Let us go at once, before 
the Matron comes down, and while there is no- 
body to ask questions. Come, Katharine, we 
have left nothing upstairs. Come.” 

Now that the supreme moment had arrived, 
when there was no longer any room for hope, 
Lily assumed a defiant air, much as one who 
is led forth to the stake and blasphemes the 
Holy Inquisition to the last. “Come, Kath- 
arine,” for she lingered and trembled. “Come, 
Isay. It will not help us to wait—and ery. We 
have done our best; we have prayed and there 
has been no answer. Let us go out now and 
starve. Come, dear Katharine—oh! my dear— 
it will not help to ery. Let us go out and find a 
place where we can sit down and wait.” 

It was eight o’clock. When the door closed 
behind them, Katharine sank upon the doorstep 
and broke into sobs and moaning. 

“Oh, Tom—Tom !” she cried. “ How can you 
be happy in heaven while I am so miserable 
here? If I am to join you, ask them to kill me 
quickly.” 

“ They'll do that,” said Lily, grimly. ‘‘ Come.” 

She put her hand in Katharine’s arm and 
dragged her away. 

Five minutes later Miss Beatrice came down- 
stairs, her face full of sweetness and satisfaction, 
because she was now going to demonstrate to 
these two girls, by means of her collection of fif- 
teen shillings and tenpence, how faith and pa- 
tience and resignation are always rewarded. 
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But they were gone. One of the servants had 
seen them leave the house. Upstairs, they had 
left nothing. 

Perhaps they would return in the evening. 

But they did not. The evenings came and 
went at Harley House. The girls came home at 
night heavy of eye and head, tired with their 
day’s work ; Miss Augusta played to them; Miss 
Beatrice talked to them. For a week or so they 
remembered the two who had sunk under the 
waters ; then they forgot them. As for the col- 
lection, it was all returned to the donors, and 
only Miss Beatrice remembered the girls, and 
prayed for them that they might yet be saved. 

At nine o’clock Katharine began to be tired. 

“Are we to walk about all day long, Lily ?” 
she asked. “Can we not find some place to sit 
down and rest ?” 

“We will go to the British Museum. 
quiet there at least.” 

They did. They went to the room where are 
the great pictures of Assyrian battles. 

Here they sat down. The place was very si- 
lent and peaceful. There were very few visitors 
so early; the attendants with their wands sat 
about already disposed for the gentle doze which 
helps them through the day. Presently Katharine 
leaned her head upon Lily’s shoulder and fell 
fast asleep. But Lily slept not. She had been 
awake nearly all night, but she was not disposed 
for slumber. She sat looking at fate with wrath- 
ful eyes, and continually putting the same ques- 
tion—it has been asked by every unhappy per- 
son since the world began—“ What have we 
done—what have we done—that we should suf- 
fer so while the rest of mankind escape ?” 

The morning passed—noon came—the attend- 
ant woke up and began to saunter about the 
rooms with the intention of getting an appe- 
tite for dinner. One o’clock struck—Lily sat 
motionless, unconscious of the time—Katha- 
rine still slept beside her. The attendant went 
away to his dinner, and returned refreshed but 
languid, and disposed for another doze. When 
he awoke at three the two girls still sat there, 
one asleep, and the other bolt-upright, her dark 
brow contracted, her black eyes full of rage. 

It is not an unusual thing at museums of the 
scientific kind for tired visitors to sit down and 
go to sleep in them, nor is it quite unknown, in 
collections which are free, for people to drop in 
for the sake of rest. Bethnal Green Museum is 
naturally considered in the neighborhood as erect- 
ed mainly for the convenience of children and 
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without surprise. 

It was about half past three that Kathavine 
awoke, 

“ Well, dear,” said Lily, “you have had a long 
sleep. Do you feel betier ?” 

“Yes; 1am quite well now. 
am so hungry!” 

“It was a good thing that I remembered to 
put some bread in my pocket. Let us eat our 
dinner.” 

They did so,and were strengthened by the 
bread. 

“And now, Katharine, we may move on. I 
don’t quite know where we are going. But we 
had better go, I think.” 

They went outside and turned westward. For- 
tunately it was a fine afternoon and warm. Af- 
ter the bread they felt strong again and able to 
walk. 

They found themselves, after wandering for 
half an hour, in St. James’s Park. It was then 
five o’clock. 

“Katharine,” said Lily, “do you see those 
seats? There is a whole row of them outside 
the railings. They are to be our bed to-night. 
To-morrow—no, we must not think of to-morrow 
—do you think we might break in upon our shil- 
ling? Oh, how tedious it is! Look at the heaps 
of people who are doing nothing, I wonder if 
they are as poor and as miserable as our- 
selves ?” 

St. James’s Park this afternoon was thronged 
with people. They lay about the grass; they sat 
upon the free benches ; they leaned over the rail- 
ings; they stood upon the bridge; they threw 
crumbs to the ducks ; they looked as if they never 
did any work, and did not want to do any work, 
and never had any work offeredthem. They might 
have been as poor as the two girls, but they were 
certainly not miserable at all. It may be laid 
down as a broad principle that nobody is ever 
miserable who has solved the problem of living 
without doing any work. At six .o’clock the 
evening was beginning to fall. Then Lily drew 
Katharine, who was now simply acquiesceut, out 
of the Park. 

“We will spend threepence,” she said. “We 
will buy more bread, because that goes furthest. 
With threepennyworth of bread we shall have a 
supper that will carry us on until the morning. 
Why, Katharine, we shall actually, with care, 
make our shilling last till Monday morning. 
That is splendid. After that I suppose we shall 
fulfil the purpose for which we were born, and 
be starved to death. Come, dear, don’t give in ; 
hold up your face; try to look as if you liked it.” 

When the lights were lit in the street and the 
shops, there began for a few minutes a new in- 
terest, but it lasted a very little while. 

“Lily,” said Katharine, “I cannot walk any 
more. Take me to some place where I can sit 
down.” 

“Well, then, we must go back to St. James’s 
Park. It is the only place that I know of where 
we can sit down.” 

At this moment a great piece of luck befell 
them. They met, walking up Waterloo Place, no 
other than Dittmer Bock. That young gentle- 
man had been turning his Saturday afternoon to 
useful account by observing how trade was con- 
ducted in the West End. 

“Oh!” cried Katharine. ‘“ We are saved, Lily! 
Dittmer, you wiil help us!” 
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She explained the situation in a few words, 
But the young German’s face dropped. Alas! he 
had but eightpence in the world; he had lent 
three shillings and sixpence to a friend—one of 
the three who shared his room—and he could 
not possibly be paid before Monday. What was 
he to do? How could he help them? Eight- 
pence is a ridiculously small sum. Would they 
go with him to his lodgings, where he would per- 
suade the other men to give up their beds, and 
bestow themselves somewhere—on the landing-, 
for example ? 

“No,” said Katharine, “we cannot do that, 
Dittmer. Iam afraid we must spend the night 
here, in the open air,and perhaps to-morrow you 
will come for us, and find some way of helping 
us. Oh! it will not be so very bad here; the 
night is not cold, and our jackets are thick. I 
am not afraid, now that we have found you.” 

Dittmer hesitated. He had nothing to pawn— 
no watch or chain—he had no other clothes than 
those he wore ; his friends and fellow-clerks were 
as poor as himself; at that moment he had no 
more than that eightpence with which he had 
proposed to tide over the Sunday. With only 
forty pounds a year, you see,a young man is li- 
able to days of tightness; he takes them as a 
necessary part of a situation which is only tem- 
porary. Therefore he laughs, and goes hungry 
with a cheerful heart. If an old man has to go 
hungry, he grows melancholy, because the situa- 
tion is permanent, so to speak. But that a time 
of tightness should have happened at such a 
juncture was indeed unfortunate. The eight- 
pence was altogether at their service. But yet— 

“I know a man,” said Dittmer, “ who will lend 
me five, or even ten shillings on Monday. My 
friend will also pay me back two shillings out of 
my loan on the same day. Perhaps our landlady 
would take you into the house, but she makes 
rules and will admit no ladies at all to her lodg- 
ings. But it is impossible, Kitchen—you cannot 
pass the whole night upon a bench. It is impos- 
sible.” 

“We must,” said Lily. “If you have not any 
money, there is no help for it. If that were all, 
what matter?” 

“Tn that case,” said Dittmer, “I shall pass the 
night upon the bench with you. Himmel! Could 
I go home and leave you here—by yourselves ?” 
He turned and walked with them toward St. 
James’s Park. 

“Oh, Katharine !” said Lily, “ what a difference 
—wuat a difference it makes to bave a Man with 
us! I feel somehow as if we should pull through 
our troubles. I don’t know how it is to be done, 
or why we should think so. But he inspires con- 
fidence. Courage, dear, we bave a Man with us. 
Oh! why don’t they keep a Man at Harley House, 
only in order to inspire confidence ?” 

They began their night at about half past sev- 
en, when the place was full of people walking 
through, but the girls were tired, They tied their 
handkerchiefs round their necl.s and sat close to- 
gether, Lily on the outside and Kaiharine between 
her and Dittmer, by which means she was a little 
protected from the cold. 

A night in the open air in the month of Octo- 
ber may be enjoyable under certain conditions, 
which must take the form of thick blankets to 
begin with. But it cannot by any stretch of im- 
agination be considered warm, The revulsion of 
feeling, however, with the two girls at meeting 
with a protector, the change from despair to con- 
fidence which Dittmer inspired, made them sud- 
denly gay. They laughed and prattled; thev 
made little silly jokes which pleased them all 
three; they seemed to passers-by like a party of 
young people perfectly happy and without a care; 
just as if their limbs were not aching all over, 
and their feet were not getting as cold as a stone, 
and as if they were not desperately hungry. 

“Tt is nine o'clock,” said Lily. “Time for 
supper. Herr Dittmer, will you join us? We 
have a beautiful supper, made altogether of the 
finest wheaten meal, exquisitely prepared and 
most delicately baked till it is a beautiful rich 
brown. It consists partly of crust and partly of 
crumb. Pray which portion do you prefer, or 
shall I assist you to a little of both—without the 
stuffing ?” and then these foolish girls laughed. 
They were safe. Dittmer had them in his charge. 
They were quite safe now, 

Dittmer refused to share in their supper, be- 
cause, he said, mendaciously, he had already made 
a copious meal of bread and sausage, which would 
serve him till the morning. Then the girls ate 
half the bread between them, and wrapped up 
the rest for their breakfast. 

At about ten the number of passengers greatly 
diminished. About the same time it grew much 
colder ; a little wind sprang up, rattling among 
the sparse leaves of the trees. Katharine kept 
dropping off to sleep and waking again with a 
start. Lily seemed sleeping soundly, and Dittmer 
was smoking a cigar stolidly. At last Katharine 
dropped her head and fell into a sleep from which 
she did not awake till midnight, when she started 
into wakefulness, Dittmer Bock still sat with a 
cigar between his lips, patiently, as if nothing 
was the matter. ‘ 

“You are cold,” he said. “Take my hand 
and run a little, or jomp, joost jomp.” Katha- 
rine tried just to jump, but she was too tired ei- 
ther to run or to jump. She was desperately 
cold. Lily, for her part, seemed to mind nothing. 
Also, Katharine longed with an intense yearning 
to lie down and stretch herself out. 

Then Dittmer showed the ingenuity of Man. 

He made her lie along the bench, her head in 
Lily’s lap. He wrapped her skirts tightly round 
her feet. He found a pair of gloves in his pocket 
—he wore twelves,I think—and put them on 
Katharine’s hands, over her own, so that she had 
a double pair. And then he produced his own 
handkerchief—a large colored silk handkerchief 
of a patriarchal character—and tied it round her 
neck and over her head. Lastly, he sat down at 
her feet and laid the skirts of his great-voat over 
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them, so that she might be still more protected 
from tlie cold. 

“ Now,” he said, “ schlafen Sie wohl, Kitchen.” 

He lit another cigar—remember that they were 
cigars of Hamburg, not of Havana—and Katha- 
rine dropped off to sleep again. 

She did not wake up till five o’clock. The 
young German still sat patient and resolute, his 
hands in his pockets; he was nearly frozen with 
the cold; he had turned up the collar of his 
coat; and he had not slept for one single mo- 
ment during the whole night. 

“Dittmer,” said the girl. 

“Ja; lam awake. Sleep on, Kitchen. 
only five o’clock.” 

“No; I have slept long enough. And the seat 
is very hard.” She got up and looked about her. 
It was still night; by the lamp-light she saw that 
all the benches near them were similarly occu- 
pied with sleeping figures, 

“ Are these people all as poor as ourselves, 
Dittmer? And, oh! you have put your own 
gloves on my hands and tied your handkerchief 
round my neck. Oh! it is good of you, Dittmer.” 
She took his hand. ‘“ Yesterday I thought I had 
not a friend in the whole world except Lily. And 
I forgot you. Forgive me. I forgot that you 
promised to be my brother. And you have 
thrown your great-coat over me and are sitting 
without it. Oh! it is a shame. Put it on di- 
rectly.” 

“ Katchen, you must not forget. Itis true that 
at this moment I have no more than eightpence, 
and to-morrow is Sunday, yet I will find some- 
thing. Listen to my plan. There is a man—he 
is from Hamburg; he used to work for my fa- 
ther’s Delicatessen-Handlung: he came to Lon- 
don to make his fortune, and has already a large 
baker’s shop of his own. I will go to him; I 
will ask him, because he knows me, to take you 
into his house for a week or two until you can 
find a better place. The baker has a good heart; 
he will weep when I tell him your misfortunes. 
Kiitchen, it was very wrong to forget you had a 
brother,” 

“T will never forget it any more.” 

Dittmer kissed her fingers. 

“All that I have—it is not much—is yours. 
All my brains, all my knowledge, all my work 
is yours, Kitchen. You are my sister; you are 
also the only woman in the world whom I shall 
ever love. Ja, my sister—I know. But for me 
there is no other woman in the world.” 

Katharine made no reply. The tears rose to 
her eyes. Perhaps, had he pressed her at that 
moment, gratitude would have suffered him to 
change the title of sister. But he was too loyal 
to take advantage of her emotion. 

All this time Lily made no sign at all of being 
awake, or of hearing anything. She sat motion- 
less and apparently sleeping, just as she had sat 
all the night. 

Presently the dawn appeared, and grew gradu- 
ally and spread, until another day was born. 

Then the ladies and gentlemen who had also 
slept in this al fresco hotel woke up and rose 
from their benches, and began to stamp and 
swing their arms, and in other ways endeavored 
to restore the circulation. They were of a broken- 
down and reduced appearance for the most part ; 
perhaps because St. James’s Park, to the neigh- 
borhood of which they belonged, is situated in 
an aristocratic part of the town. When they 
had warmed themselves they all went their ways ; 
some with a hopeful stride, but most, creeping 
or slouching, uncertain: and what their ways 
were on this Sabbath morning, when no one could 
seek work anywhere and all the offices were 
closed, the Lord only knows. 

“On Sunday morning,” said Dittmer, “ bakers 
sleep late. I go to seek my friend at seven.” 

“f[ do not know,” said Lily, starting up with 
animation, “that I have ever passed a more de- 
lightful night. I mean it, Katharine. It was 
cold, I dare say, but the past is now done with. 
We have broken with respectability; we have 
spent a whole night out, sleeping in the Park, 
Whatever happens now, we can never be gov- 
ernesses any more. We have lost our character. 
Nobody would employ a girl for a governess who 
had slept out all night. LIrejoice. We have got 
a& man to advise us. Let us eat up all the rest 
of our bread, and then we will go to find the 
baker. Weare already on a lower level; we can 
now do any kind of work. I feel as if I could 
marry the baker and take the money in the 
shop.” 

She divided the bread into three portions, but 
again Dittmer refused his share, and the girls fin- 
ished it. 

“And now,” said Dittmer, “I will go to pre- 
pare the mind of the baker. Wait for me here. 
In one hour I return. Then you will find repose 
while you look about and consider what is to be 
done next. In one hour I come back. Remain 
here without moving and I return; in one little 
hour I return, Ja. I komm.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE FOG. 


HE strode away in the yellow light of the au- 
tumn morning. 

“He is gone,” said Lily. 
going to despair again.” 

“ He will be back soon, let us walk about. But 
we will keep near this place for fear of missing 
him.” 

‘“‘ Katharine”—no one ever anticipated, proph- 
esied, and realized the future so clearly and so 
wholly as Lily—*I understand exactly what is 
going tohappen. We shall go tothe Baker. He 
will be of course a Master Baker, the Queen’s 
Chief Baker, perhaps. He will be a friendly 
Baker, and he will talk English much worse than 
Dittmer; we shall stay with him for a week or 
two, and then we shall go into the shop and keep 
accounts, or perhaps sell loaves and rolls and 
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buns across the counter. I shall like selling the 
buns better than keeping accounts. But you 
will keep the accounts. Either occupation will 
be much better than teaching horrid children. 
And then, you know, when we have quite got 
used to the life, and forgotten all about Harley 
Street, and remember only the misery of starving 
gentility, there will come along a handsome young 
baker of German origin, and we shall—that is, I 
shall—go off to church with him, and keep his 
shop for him ever after.” 

“Tt will be an honorable life. And oh! what 
does it matter to you and me now whether we 
call ourselves gentlewomen or not?” 

“Nothing, my dear. But I wish Dittmer would 
come back.” 

Where the fog came from I know not. But it 
fell upon them swiftly and unexpectedly. First, 
it turned the sun into a copper disk about the 
size of a warming-pan, and then it shut him out 
from view altogether, And first that fog blurred 
the branches of the trees and then it clothed them, 
and covered them up with white clouds, and then 
it became yellow, and caused the people who 
breathed it to cough and choke, and then it be- 
came suddenly black with the blackness of mid- 
night. 

“ Katharine, let us stay quite still. 
here and not move for fear of losing him. 
will not last long.” 

It was a terrible fog: it was the well-known 
and historical fog when the people could not 
attend the morning service, or, if any found 
their way thither, they found that the fog had 
filled the church so that nothing could be seen 
except the nearest lamps, and if any were in the 
streets they either staid where they happened 
to be, or they rambled miserably about losing 
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The fog lasted all day long. Until nightfall it 
lay over the broad City, insomuch that infidels 
believed the story of Egyptian darkness, and many 
were converted. It killed a large number, of 
course, but I do not know how many: it devel- 
oped asthma, bronchitis, pneumonia, and con- 
sumption in thousands who had thought them- 
selves strong and lusty, and now go nobbling tow- 
ard the church-yard; it gave atrophy to infants, 
indigestion to young ladies, and the middle-aged 
it deprived of their gastric powers, so that they 
have had, ever since, to give up all their beer and 
porter, port and sherry, Burgundy and cham- 
pagne, claret and Rhine wine, and now drink weak 
whiskey and water with lunch and dinner. 
ers it robbed of their voice; clergymen of their 
cheerfulness ; actors of their memory; and work- 
ingmen of every kind and degree it filled with 
discontent as to their own lot, doubt as to their 
own powers, and despair as to their future. It 
was not until three o’clock next morning that it 
cleared away, and people were able to look about 
again, and to see the clear sky set with stars, 
and the ghosts all flying away, and once more to 
hope. 

But by that time, as you will see, it was too 
late for Katharine and for Lily. 

They sat on their bench for an hour, hoping 
that Dittmer would grope his way back to them, 
with news from the baker. 

He was on his way back to them, with the best 
But the fog fell upon him, as upon all 
the rest of the town, and caused him to stop and 
consider. He who in a black fog stops to con- 
sider is lost, for he turns round and instantly 
forgets the direction in which he was walking. 
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straight back to St. James’s Park, which was not 
far from the baker’s, and in a southwesterly di- 
rection, he turned north and walked off resolutely 
in the direction of Edinburgh. So that when the 
fog cleared he was already well on his way to 
York. 

The girls waited in the Park while the hours 
crept on slowly. 

“If we do not move,” said Katharine, “ the 
fog will lift and he will come back to us. Let 
us wait.” 

“T am hungry,” said Lily, who had the day 
before been so brave to face starvation. “I must 
eat, whatever happens. Katharine, will you sit 
here, while I go and buy something? I am cer- 
tain that I can find my way back. We will spend 
all our money, and then trust to Dittmer.” 

“Oh, Lily, you must not leave me alone.” 

“Then come with me, Katharine; we shall not 
be gone five minutes. I can find my way blind- 
fold. To be sure, it is blindfold. We keep quite 
straight along the railings, and we get to Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, where there are coffee- 
houses.” 

They kept along the railings without much 
difficulty, then they came to the corner and had 
to cross the open Place before the Palace. And 
now the trouble began; after what seemed to 
Katharine half an hour they found themselves 
not in Buckingham Palace Road at all, but‘in 
front of more railings. The thick brown fog 
grew darker and thicker; then a terrible bewil- 
derment fell upon them; they knew not which was 
north, south, east, or west; they knew not from 
what quarter they had come or where these rail- 
ings might be; and there was nobody to ask. 
They were lost in the fog, like Dittmer himself, 
and like every human creature out on that terri- 
ble Sunday morning—when the wayfarers wan- 
dered in the fog like those poor lost creatures who 
wander in the desert, round and round, only to 
come upon their own footsteps again, or those 
who are lost in a Canadian forest, and turn in a 
circle round and round, while they think they are 
marching in a straight line. 

“ What shall we do, Lily 2” 

“Let us walk along the railings: 
something.” 

They found an open gate leading somewhere ; 
it must be into the Park; but what part of the 
Park ? 

“We are lost, Katharine,” said Lily; “we 
must wait till the fog lifts.” 
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They waited, but it did not lift. 

“Where does Dittmer live, Katharine ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ Where is his office in the City?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Then we are lost indeed, if we cannot find 
him.” 

They stood beside the railings, not daring to 


move. Nobody passed by; they were off the 
pathway. The fog deadened sound as well as 
sight. It was cold and damp: the fog was in 


their throats and in their lungs, 

Presently the fog got into their brains as well. 
Then one of them, the stronger, began to have 
visions, and to see spirits which marched past, a 
procession of devils who mocked, and of women 
who wrung their hands and wept, then more 
devils and more weeping women. She kept none 
of these visions to herself, but kindly communi- 
cated them to her companion, who had slipped 
down and was crouched, clinging to the rail, on 
the cold ground. 

“They are the women who seek for work and 
find none, Katharine. Look at them; there is 
one as old as Miss Stidolph, and here are two like 
Miss Augusta and Miss Beatrice, but they haven’t 
got their annuity, and there are two like our- 
selves. The devils mock them and drive them 
with whips. Oh! itis dreadful toseethem. Do 
you hear what they are saying? ‘This is what 
you were born for: nobody wants you: there is 
nothing that you can do: you will have to go on 
like this all your lives: you will live an immense 
time: every day you shall feel hunger and priva- 
tion and disappointment. There is no love for 
you: there is not any hope for you of being cared 
for and caressed, with strong hands to work for 
you. No! no! These things are for other women 
not a bit better than you.’ Are you listening, 
Katharine ?” 

Katharine moaned in reply. 

“ We shall not go on being driven with whips, 
Katharine, because we are going to die. Shall 
we be killed by the black fog and starvation ? 
Or shall we die a quicker way? Think of another 
night in such a fog and without Dittmer beside 
us,” 

“Katharine,” she repeated, “think of another 
night out in this cruel place.” 

Still there was no answer. 

“ Katharine!” she stooped and lifted her head 
—‘ Katharine! are you dead yet? Are you so 
happy as to be dead ?” 

“No; I wish we were dead. Oh! Lily—Lily 
—how long—how long? Will Dittmer never 
come? The seat is cold; he is so good. He 
took off his coat and laid it over me. Dittmer 
is very good to us.” 

She was light-headed; exhaustion and cold 
made her forget where she was. She thought 
she was still on the bench in the Park waiting 
for Dittmer to come back. 

“She is faint with hunger,” said Lily. She 
instinctively felt her pocket. There was in it a 
rough crust, the last of the threepenny-worth of 
bread. She gave it to Katharine, who devoured 
it greedily. 

“Are you better, dear? 
you could stand ? 
walk a little ?” 

“ Where?” 

“Tt is not far—I should think about half a 
mile. This time I know that I can find my way. 
I see it in my head, every inch, clear as if there 
were no fog, though it is as black as night.” 

“Where, Lily? Do you mean”—she trembled, 
she rose and stood beside her friend—“ do you 
mean—” 

“Tt is the Embankment, dear. That is the 
place where women go to end their sufferings. 
The poor woman who has lost her virtue; the 
poor shirt-maker who has lost her place; the 
poor lady who can get no work: that is the place 
for all of us. One plunge and it is all over—all 
the sorrow and all the disappointment.” 

“ But after death ?” 

“ After death I shall ask why we were forced 
to the Embankment.” 

“Lily, lam afraid. It will be so cold.” 

“We shall not feel the cud one bit. Think 
of another night! Think of the rest of the day! 
Think of day after day like this!... Katharine, 
you shall hold my hand. Come.” 

She dragged Katharine away, walking with the 
strength of madness, as fast as her trembling 
friend could go, sometimes hurrying her, some- 
times encouraging her, sometimes reproving her. 

I know not how she found her way or by what 
strange trick of brain she was enabled to go 
straight to the Embankment at the point where 
it begins at Westminster Bridge. She took the 
shortest way through the Park and along George 
Street, never halting or considering or hesitating 
for a moment, any more than if it had been a day 
of clear brilliant sunshine. Yet she had before 
lost her way simply in crossing from the corner 
of the railings to the Buckingham Palace Road. 

“Only a few minutes now, dear, Oh, Katharine 
dear, we shall die together; we will not let go of 
each other’s hands. Remember that. The wa- 
ter will roll over us, and in a moment we shall 
be dead and all will be over. You will not die 
alone. We shall go into the next world together. 
No more trouble, dear. Perhaps you will join 
Tom and be happy. I think he must be waiting 
for you somewhere. It is the shortest way to 
reach him. And as for me—why—they say that 
eye hath not seen nor can tongue tell the happi- 
ness that we shall find there; and it seems to me 
that all I want is rest and to be sure that I shall 
have food to-morrow. You must not think of the 
plunge, dear—the river is not a bit colder than 
the air: think of Jast night; think of to-day; 
think of the night before us—” 

“Lily,” said Katharine, stopping, “they are 
having service in the church by the Abbey. Oh! 
it must be the evening service. They are praising 
God and singing hymns, and we are out in the 
fog and the cold aud going to kill ourselves.” 


’ 


Do you think that 
Do you think that you could 
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“Yes: I could not sing any hymns just now.” 
“Lily, let us have one prayer before we go.” 
“No; leap first and pray afterward ; there will 

be plenty of time to pray when we are sure that 
we shall not have to come back to this miserable 
world any more.” She dragged the other girl 
along with her—past the Abbey—straight down 
tothe Embankment. “ Hush! Katharine. Don’t 
speak now. This is the very place.” 

She stopped at one of the landing-places, where 
the steps go down into the water. 

“The tide is running up,” said Lily: how did 
she know, because they could see nothing? “It 
will carry us up the river: it will roll us over and 
over. Don’t let go my hand, Katharine; it will kill 
us in a moment, and then it will drive us and 
beat us and bang us against the piers of West- 
minster Bridge, so that no one will be able to 
recognize us when they do find us. And so it 
will never be known what became of us. Dear 
Katharine, dear Katharine Regina—poor Queen 
without a penny—give me one kiss. Hold my 
hand. Now you shall be with vour lover in a mo- 
ment, and all your sorrow shall be over. Hold my 
hand and run down the steps with me. Quick! 
Quick! Hold my hand hard—harder. Quick!” 

She drew Katharine to the steps, crying out to 
her to hasten and to hold fast, and dragging her 
down to the river; Katharine was too weak to re- 
sist, mentally and bodily. And all around her 
lay the thick black fog like a wall of darkness. 

Did you ever think what it would be to be shut 
up in such an Inferno as Dante’s in a thick black 
fog, a darkness wrapping you round as with a 
horrible cloak from which there was no escape ? 
All day long these girls had been sitting in such 
a fog, without food, and before them they heard 
—and now saw with eves of madness—the rush 
of the river which would mercifully take them 
out of the fog, and land them—at the foot of the 
golden gates. 

“ Quick—Katharine—quick ! 
On!” 

The fog lifted a little, suddenly, at this mo- 
ment. 

Before the girls stood a figure, black and gaunt, 
which stretched out two long arms, and said, with 
harsh and strident voice: 

“No, my dears. Not this time you don’t.” 

Then Lily loosed her hold of Katharine’s hand 
and threw out her arins in a gesture of hopeless- 
ness. 

“Oh!” she cried, “ God will not let us live, and 
He will not let us die.” 

Then she turned and fled, leaving Katharine 
alone. 





Don’t let go. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





THE TEA INDUSTRY IN 
CEYLON. 
See illustration on page 846, Supplement. 

IWVHE late Colinderies Exhibition in Loudon has 

brought Ceylon and its industries well to the 
front. Its tea industry, which had been partial- 
ly illustrated by means of photographs, well de- 
serves fuller description. The proposed Imperi- 
al Institute will also doubtiess give due promi- 
nence to the tea of India and Ceylon—the tea of 
the future. The accompanying sketches, taken 
at Blackstone Estate, Ambegamowa District, will 
give a fair idea of the different processes the 
leaf has to undergo before it is ready for the 
market. When the tea-plants arrive at maturity 
they are pruned and almost denuded of leaves. 
From the shoots which follow the pruning the 
tender leaves only are plucked—the bud with 
the half-developed leaf and the one next it. 
These are called “ flush,” and after manufacture 
are known as Orange Pekoe, Broken Pekoe, 
Pekoe Souchong, Souchong, according to the 
quality of the leaf. After the leaves are pluck- 
ed, which is done generally by women and chil- 
dren, they are withered in lofts, and then rolled 
by machinery. The rolling breaks the cells and 
twists the leaves. The rolled leaves are now 
left to be fermented in trays, and when properly 
fermented are fired or dried in a “siroceo” or 
drier. This completes the manufacture. The 
sorting, bulking, and packing in lead, which fol- 
low, are the successive stages of the preparation 
of the tea preparatory to the despatch in the 
country bullock carts for the railway station. 
The laborers on tea estates, with the exception of 
a few Singhalese carpenters, are Tamils from 
Southern India. The Tamils wear a short twist- 
ed scalp-lock on their shaven heads, which peeps 
from under their turbans. 

In the sketch of the roll-eall at Blackstone 
Estate is shown the manager’s dwelling-house, the 
adjoining factory, and the historic Adams Peak 
in the distance. The monkish-looking figures in 
cowls are estate laborers with dark gray blankets 
folded over their heads as a protection against 
the cold morning. The porters at the railway 
station are Singhalese, wearing their long hair in 
knots. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wivow.—Instead of linen collars wear sheer white 
organdy collars with a wide hem and cuffs to match. 
Read the etiquette of mourning in Manners and Social 
Usages. There are no fixed rules about such matters, 
but widows seclude themselves from society at least a 
year, and wear deep mourning from one to two years. 

Littian.—Use dark silver braid and gray fur on 
heliotrope cloth. Newer colors for winter dresses 
are Gobelin blue, copper red, aud emerale green. A 
short black plush cloak with jet gimp and fur border, 
or one of dark cloth with a great deal of bluck passe- 
menterie and black fur, will be handsome for church 
and calling. 

J. E. M.—Your black velvet band will look well on 
the foot of a cloth skirt, which may be either red or 
green. Then put a narrow velvet or silk vest the color 
of the skirt in your black velvet basque. 

K. R.—At a quiet morning wedding in church the 
bride wears her travelling gown of cloth, her mother 
wears any dark costume, and the groom and his ush- 
ers wear cul-away coats of black diagonal or cork- 
screw cloth, with dark striped trousers, and light scarf 
of ottoman silk. The ushers stand on either side of 





the bridal pair. slightly back of them. 
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Children’s Winter Hats. 

Tne Polish cap for a little boy illustrated in 
Fig. 1 has a full crown of white Astrakhan 
and a deep brim of brown velvet The brim 
laps at the middle of the front, and the pointed 
overlapping end is caught down against the 
crown with a white pompon attached to white 
silk cord 

Fig. 2 is a wide-brimmed flaring hat for a lit- 

girl, of red silk beaver, faced with Suéde 
cashmere and bound with red ribbon. The 
trimming consists of a large bow of satin- 
edged red gros grain ribbon, which is connect- 





Fig. 1 
YEARS OLD 


ed to the back of the brim 
by a band that passes over 
the crown 

Fig. 3 is a high-crowned 
navy blue felt sailor, faced 
inside with cashmere of the 
same tint, and bound with 
repped ribbon. A band of 
white ribbon, with a full bow 
of the same placed high at 
one side of the front, forms 
the trimming. 

The little girl’s bonnet, 
shown in Fig. 4, is of fine 
white cloth, pinked in a 
dotted pattern all over, and 
with notched edges, It has 
a puffed crown and a curved 
brim, which is faced with 
white satin and shirred on 
wires, A white ribbon bow 
is placed inside the top of 
the brim, and another on 
the outside, from which pro- 
ceed ribbon strings, 


TuRBAN FoR Boy From 2 


ro 4 Fig. 





House Toilettes. 


Fig. 1 is a toilette of heli- 
otrope cashmere embroider- 
ed with silk of a lighter tint 
and beads. The embroid- 
ered part of the material 
forms a deep straight skirt. 
The drapery, which is of 
plain cashmere, is arranged 
in two pointed wings on the 
front, that are separated on 
the sides from the narrow 
looped back drapery. The 
po nted corsage has full 
fronts, which are edged 
with a frill of embroidery 
that extends in a flaring 
collar around the neck, and 
tapers to the point of the 
waist in front. 

Fig. 2 is a costume of 
gray camel’s-hair combined 
with black and white plaid 
silk. A box pleated panel 
of silk is on the side of the 
pleated skirt The over- 
skirt is composed of irregu- 
lar draperies which are here 
and there faced with silk. 
The basque is cut low and 
square at the neck, and fill- 
ed in by a guimpe and high 
collar of the plaid silk, and 
the sleeves are cut away at 
the wrists to display simu- 
lated under-sleeves of silk. 








Winter Wrappings. 


Ww vive on page 841 
| ilinstrations of the 


fashional,le cloaks of cloth 
and plush from models fur- 
nished by the cou~tesy of 
the Messrs. Redfern. Tieir 






















2.—Har ror Girt From 6 TO 8 


YEARS OLD 


HOUSE 


. 1.—Emprowerep CaSHMERE CosTuME. 
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CHILDREN’S WINTER HATS. 





Fig. 3.—Saitor Hat ror Girt From 10 To 12 


YEARS OLD. 
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trimmings are of fur, with the black soutache 
embroidery now used on garments of any col- 
or, and the metal braiding in silver, gold, and 
copper tints. 

Figs. 1 and 7.—This elegant long cloak, 
of which two views are shown, is of dark 
gray cloth, with panels of black velvet em- 
broidered with silver braids of different 
widths. The pointed sleeves, the revers, and 
other edges of the cloth have a slight curled 
design of the braid. Small pointed bonnet 
of the cloth, edged with velvet, and trimmed 
with a gray bird. 

Fig. 2.—This picturesque English cloak is 


Fig. 4.—Bonnet ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD 


made of plush, trimmed with 
j long fleecy fur. The gar- 
ment illustrated is of black 
plush with light natural lynx 
for its trimming. It may 
also be made of golden 
brown plush with white 
crinkled Chinese lamb trim- 
mings, or of very dark green 
plush with black fox boa, 
cuffs, and muff. 
Fig. 3.—This cloth cos- 
tume has a peplum visite 


of myrtle green cloth, 
trimmed with black sou- 
tache braid and_ black 
cocks’ feather bands. The 
cloth gown, of the same 


green shade, has a braided 
border in front, with bands 
of the feathers up the sides, 
and pleated back breadths 
Cloth bonnet braided to 
match the dress, edged with 
feathers, and trimmed with 
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OE 
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TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—CameEL’s-Hain AND SILK Costume, 


green and black wings. 

Fig. 4.—Girl’s frock of 
white camel’s-hair, with 
pleated skirt trimmed with 
brown velvet, and wide sash 
of brown and white ribbon. 
Cape and muff of golden 
brown beaver fur. White 
felt hat,trimmed with brown 
velvet and brown and white 
feathers. Black stockings 
and black shoes, 

Fig. 5.—This cloak is of 
the new velvet- finished 
cloth in the Cordova lea- 
ther shade of red, trimmed 
with black lynx fur, and 
fastened by black silk cord 
brandebourgs. The fronts 
are half adjusted, and the 
arms pass out under a long 
pointed mantle, which is 
bordered with the fur. The 
back is fitted closely to the 
form, low on the tournure, 
and fulness is added there 
for the skirt. High collar 
and muff of black lynx. 
Felt bonnet, with pointed 
brim, soft crown, and high 
trimming of ribbon loops 
and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Russian coat of 
dark red cloth braided with 
black. This garment fits 
the figure closely, has long 
revers in front, and added 
fulness in the back of the 
skirt. The braiding is ina 
neat curled pattern on the 
edges of the revers and 
collar, but is in elaborate 
design, like embroidery, on 
the sleeves and up the sides 
of the skirt. Red cloth hat 
with black velvet folded 
along the brim, and a black 
bird for trimming 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Manvettovs Errioaocy. —Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Simon. 
Recommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. 
J. Suwon, 36 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot, at Park 
& Ti.rorp'’s, New York.—{Adv.) 





CATARRH CURED. 

A cLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cnred and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge.—{Adv.] 





Sr. Ursvra, as legends go, 

Did ask her maidens with a sigh, 

‘*What's there on earth as pure as snow?” 
“Why! Rieger's Soap” was their reply.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'TS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


-, breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
h cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
@ well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorctester, Mass, 


THE CENUINE 


Joma Horr's Matt Extaact, 


















THE FAVORITE 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 


recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troub'es. 
The genvine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
mq on the neck ofevery bottle 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS POR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, 6 Barclay St. 


A GREAT 


November Sale of Surplus Stock 


SILKS. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS: 

50 pieces BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE :t 
79c. per yard. 

100 pieces BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE :t 
98c, per yard; worth $1.25. 

180 pieces BLACK BROCADE VELVET 
at 89c.; actual value, $1.98 

50 pieces RICH BENGALINES, latest tints, 
at $1.69; worth $2.50. 

A great varie 
ors ie 





of new shades and col- 
street and evening wear. 

RICH MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
Faille Francaise, Poult de Loi, 

Satin Rhadames, &c. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Silk-and-wool and eilk-and-plnsh novelty DRESS 
GOODS that were originally $4.50 to $6.50 per yard 
are now $1.25. 

54-inch HABIT CLOTHS at $1.00 and $1.25 
per yard; nothing better at the price. 

30 picces black CAMEL’S-HAIR BEA- 
TRICE at 59c. per yard; reguiar price, $1.00. 

27 pieces 46-inch black CASHMERE HEN- 
RIETTA at 75c, per yard; regular price, $1.25. 

With equally telling Inducements in all 


other Departments. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 
pies OF ALL KINDS for Home Dec- 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


oration, Anniversaries, Silver and Golden Wed- 

dings; the finest Bridal Gifts. Choice Etch- 

ings, Engravings; all the standard and recent 
publications 
ure-frames, &c. 
$20.00 each 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
JUST OUT. 
“ONGS AND BALLADS. By Fanny Ray- 
\ monp-Ririee. Price One Dollar. Published by 


Paintings, the finest Mirrors, Pict- 
All the Rogers’ Groups, $10.00 to 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 254 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and caunot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Rovat. Baxine Powpxr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


U.0. GUNTHER SONS 


Are now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 

Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 
| logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
| tion to persons making themselves known 
to the house. 


DanieksSons 


SPECIAL REDUCTION 


nm 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS 


For Next 10 Days. 
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50 pieces extra rich Black Cachemire Finish 


| Gros-grain Silks, warranted to wear, 


$1.12 yard; 
worth $1.50. 
30 pieces Black All-Silk Faille Frangais, war- 
ranted not to pull in seams, 


$1.19 yard; 


worth $1.75. 
100 pieces Colored Faille Frangais, 55 shades, 


$1.22 yard; 


reduced from $1.65. 
| 150 pieces heavy Satin Merveilleux, fancy col- 
ors and evening shades for dresses, 


48c. yard. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STREETS, 
City of New York. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS | 


TO BE HAD IN 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


Sixth Avenue, 13th and 14th Streets. 













WE WANT 


SILVER PC 


st ELECTRO-SILICON*s-* 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
y TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 










ECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
WITH NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION. 


For sale by all leading dealers, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Proprietors, 72 John St., New York. 





Pure ® 
“+ FRAGRANT 
DURABLE + 
IS MEDALS. 
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PEARS sour] TAT ead fi 














PEARS’ soap. 
SOLO - IN: EVERY 
CITY: oF-ThE-WORLD. 
—— ofPéts, —— 
Lonvon . New-York 
& MELBOURNE. 
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The best for the Complexion. A ‘‘balm for the Skin.” 


The most economical ; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 











> cama 








PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 
TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 








REGATTA 


THE BEST VALUE. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING HOUSES. 


SILKS 


is 
DAN 


Ask your Dealer for it. 

























LADIES should insist wpon 
having this popular dress- 
% ing. Inferior prepara- 
0. tions that have been in the 
market for years as 8c. 
and 10c. articles are 
now given a new name, 
or labeled as a dealer’s 
“special make,” put in 
a handsome box,and 
recomm/’ded by deal- 
ers simply because of 
the great profit. Ra- 
ven Gloss is econom- 
ical, the best, and is 
guaranteed, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., 71 Barclay Street, W. Y. 








on SeeeepianaRia> DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three siyl:s, 


Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. 
Portraits, Sketches 


A NEW. ART f2%3.2 


A child can learn. Taught by MAIL. Write for circular. 


For sale everywhere. 





Any one can draw 





Agents wanted. Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


OPPIN In New York of all kinds 
seh by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, “icc iter 











. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 
\ HOPPING in Phila by a Lady of taste and ex- 
Ss perience. Miss J. E. Massey, 1706 Walnut St., Phila. 
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REAL LONDON-DYED 


SEAL PLUSH 


WRAPS, 
SACQUES, 
PALETOTS, 


JACKETS, 
etc., 


Scarcely to be distinguished in color or texture from 
GENUINE ALASKA SEAL, of superb workmanship 
and finish, exquisite fit, aud of the latest style, are 


only sold by 
4° PNEF20"5, 
a S 





b> 


Who for years have made a specialty of the best 
ENGLISH SEAL PLUSH GARMENTS, and who give 
a WARRANTEE with every article sold. 


** Wraps made of this fabric have the ad- 
vantage over sealskin that they never fade, 
nor turn yellow at the edges, and that they 
wear for years without the least perceptible 
change in their appearance — at one-third 
the price of Alaska Seal.’?—Evenine Post. 


Prepaid parcels, $5.00 and upward, delivered 
Sree of charge within 100 miles of New York City. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. ¥. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 











Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


We continue our Great Bargain Sale and offer 


EVENING SILKS | 


20-inch American Surahs, delicate shades 69e. 
20-inch Imported Faille Frangaire....... ; 79¢. 
21-inch Muire, in evening shades......... . $1.00 
22-inch Satin Duchesse, evening tints...... T5ec. 
19-inch Satins, all colors...... ae asa enuee 50c. 
Rich Figured and Striped Moire, , in imitation 


of hand painting, evening tints. $1.00 and $1.25 
WINTER UNDERWEAR. 





Ladies’ and Men’s White Merino Vests and 

DURWEG icccccrsvccccsivve 50c, 
Ladies’ and Men's Heavy All- wool Vests ‘and 

Drawers, scarlet and white ; 1.25 
Ladies’ and Men's Undyed Natural Lamb'e- 

Wool Vests and Drawers. ............ 1.50 | 
Men’s Genuine Scotch Wool U ude rwear, re- | 

GUE Wis ous 0d duedinesbss cieeonoceent each 1.25 | 

DRESS GOODS. 

40-inch French Cashmeres, street and evening 

DOREOR «.. <n -gakbbes ceed conc carevsocciones 44c. 
40-inch Genuine French Camel's- Hair, all 

CUM, WEEE Gao c obec coacctcccesacede 65c. 
40-inch French Sebastopol, all colors, worth 

GROG, 0 cvs cnsatlen cit oveneedevesiacseouty 79¢. 
=, oe Ladies’ Broadcloth, worth 

GE cates ocncyeannsdnsigatesendes eas $1.25 


CLOAKING PLUSHES. 
The largest assortment in New York City, $1.00 to 
$6.00 lower than regular prices. 
52-inch Real Silk Seal, $7.90, $9.00, 
$10.00, $11.75, 12.50, $15.00, 

816. 00; Finest Imported $18.00 
52-inch Pure Mohair $7.90 and $8.50 
52-inch Astrakhan, in every shade 2.50 
Orders for Cloaking Plushes should be sent at once, 

as we cannot maintain these low prices after this 

line is sold. 
UPHOLSTERY. 
500 pairs Chenille Portiéres, elegant designs 


and colorings, $15.00 quality.............. -98 
1000 Imported Fur Rugs, in gray and white, 
size, 36x72 inches, exceptional bargains, at 2.48 


These Portiéres and Rugs are very desirable for Christ- 
mas Presents. 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


All mail orders and correspondence should bear our 
street address, 





Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 





A CARD FROM C. C. SHAYNE. 


New York, 


c. C, SHAYNE, 





Style A. Style B. 


Style A. 
GENUINE ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUE, 
London Dye. 


44 inches long, XXX quality, $250. XX quality, $225. 


Style 'B. 
ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUE. 
40 inches long. 
XXX quality, $200. 


XX quality, $175. 
Same style in Seal Plush, #25, 


35, $40, $ 50. 
F, ACTS ABOUT nALan 
In presenting our new fashions for the com- 
ing season, we assure our customers that all 
Seal garments offered for sale by us are made 
from genuine Alaska Seal-skins, London dressed 
and dyed, and manufactured in our own work- 
shop on the premises, so that every garment can 
be relied upon. Our Seal-skins are purchased in 
large quantities in London, and although we pay 
for the very best, we find in assorting them that 
all do not run alike. We therefore grade them 
strictly according to quality, X, XX, XXX. The 
X grade we do not use for garments, but for the 
cheaper grades of caps, gloves, and lap robes. 
Our XXX grade of Seal-skin garments is the very 
best that can possibly produced, Our XX 
grade will wear equally as well but is a little 
coarser. We quote the prices for XXX and XX 
only. We do not manufacture or sell any gar- 
ments made of Victoria, Lobus Island, Copper 
Island, China, or Japan Seal-skins, for the reason 
that they do not wear well or give satisfaction 
Garments made of Victoria or Lobus Island or 
Copper Island Seal-skin can be sold less 
than Alaska Seal, and garments made from China 
or Japan Seal-skins can be sold for 50 4 less. 
A genuine Alaska Seal-skin Sacque, 40 inches 
long, XXX grade, is worth $200.00. The same 
length made of Copper Island or Victoria Seal- 
skin can be sold for $140.00, and the same length 
made of China or Japan Seal-skin can be sold for 
$100.00. Sacques made from Chiuese Seal-skin 


be 


30 ¢ 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
103 Prince St., New York. 





Style C. Style 


D. 


tyle C 
ALASKA SEA AL-SKIN SAC QUE 


36 inches long. 
XXX quality, $175. XX quality, $150. 
Same style, 33 inches long. 
XXX quality, $150. xx quality, $125, 
Style D. 


SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKET. 
52ine hes long, XXX qu: ality, $300. XX qt ug ali ty, $265. 
56 : XxX 350, XX 800. 
xX) 400, XX “ 350, 
Same style in Seal Plush, 54, 56,58 inches long, #50, 
$65, $75, $100. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


Especially appreciated by 
Society Ladies whodonot 
care to leave the draping 
of reception dresses to 
other bands. Our form 
Nr YN fits every member of the 
family, and isa houschold 
necessity well attested by 
the thousands now in use. 
Recommended by all Pub- 
lishers of Fashions. Sent 
to any address on receipt 
of price. 
Bazar Skirt-Form, in 
case, $3.00. 
Complete Form, $6.50. 
Bazar Skirt-Form Lron 
Post, to which bust can 


Ih 
be added, $2.50. 


HALL'S BAZAR FORM CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 
Send for Mlustrated Circular giving full description. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 
These are the ouly perfect Portable Forms ever in- 
troduced. —Tur Burreriok Pus. ISHING Co, 





60 “ (XX 


“ 
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French, n, German, Spanish, talian, 


You can, t ten weeks’ ve 4 master either of these 
languages ‘sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricuw. S. RosgNTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
questions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


ME 
Herald Building, fom, Haan 











will not wear longer than two vears, and seldom 
more than one. Copper Island and Victoria Seal- 
skin Sacques will wear from two to three seasons, 


but they do not hold their color, they turn red | 


and look very shabby, and there is no article of | 


dress which looks worse than a shabby Seal gar- 
ment, whereas, a garment made from genuine 
Alaska Seal will hold its color from 7 to 10 years 
and look handsome and dressy. We are receiv- 
ing Sacques for alteration and repairs this season, 
which we sold when on Broadway cor. 10th St. 
10 years ago, made of genuine Alaska Seal-skin, 
All Seal- ekin will grow light in time, and the 
Alaska Seal-skin is “the only kind which can be 
re-dyed successfully, the leather is stronger and 
the fur denser. The Copper Island, Victoria, 
Japan, and China Seal-skins will not re-dye and 
hold together, they tear and rip after being worn 
a few times. Ladies frequently come to our 
store and complain that they purchased Seal-skin 
Sacques two years ago from stores that deal in 
everything (who know no more about furs than 
the unfortunate customers who buy), and 
complain that they are red and wish we would 
re-dye them. We always refuse to re-dye or 
alter any garments except Alaska Seal, for the 
reasons already stated. A good honest London 
dressed Alaska Seal-skin garment will wear from 
7 to 10 years, and after being worn that length 
of time can be re-dved and altered over to a new 
shape, and then will wear longer than garments 
made from Copper, Victoria,or China skins. These 
skins are dressed and dyed in London as well as 


now 


Cc. Cc. SHAYNE, 


103 Prince St., New York. 





Style E. Style F. 


Style E. 
SEAL-SKIN PALETOT. 
Fashionable French Paletot, a style greatly admired. 


| and less than manufacturer 


| 


| 





New York. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 





Style G. 


Style H. 


Stvle G. 
SEAL-SKIN DOLMAN. 
Paris style. 
S150. 
iu Seal Pl 


XXX quality, 


Sa ue style 


xX eo 


$25, $35 950. 


» $125. 
ush, 
tyle H. 

SE AL-SKIN ENGL “Isil WALKING JACKET 

1. long, zee quality, $120. = quali ity, $90. 
™ +0, 100. 

140 110. 


in Seal Plush, $25, $30, 


XXX . 
style 


“ 


Same and $35. 


Broadway, 14th Ave., the 
retail shopping districts, and yet, with all our ad- 
vantages of small expenses, with large capital 
invested and twenty-five years’ experience in man- 
ufacturing and dealing in furs, we cannot sell re- 
liable furs and Seal-skins for less than the prices 
quoted in this advertisement, and we do business 
on small profits. We believe that parties who deal 
with us will find that our prices for strictly reliable 
furs are 


St., 23d St., or 6th 


much less than those dealers who do not 


manufacture, thereby saving middlemen profits, 
s who make all grades 
of fur g 


oods, as we make a specialty of fine furs 

| only. Merchants who sell our productions 
throughout the country are securing the best 
trade. Reliable furs, well made, that wear well 
and give entire satisfaction, will always secure 


confidence and custom 
the place 


from us, 


Ladies unable to pur- 


chase our Furs in where they reside 
can order direct Goods will be sent 


C. 0. D. with privilege of examination, or, if pur- 


chase money is sent, three days’ time will be 
| allowed to examine the goods, and if not found 
| entirely satisfactory, the goods may be returned 


Specially adapted for stout ladies, giving them a grace- | 


ful appearance, 52, 54, 56, 5S inches long. 
-rices same as Style D. 
Style F. 

MINK AND SABLE TAIL TRIMMED PALETOT. 
Same styles as Fig. E. The most elegant Seal-skin 
garment worn 

Made only of the best quality Alaska Seal-skin, 54, 
56, 58, 60 inches long, $425, $450, $475, $F 00. 
Same in Sea Otter trimmed, $500, $700, $900. 





Alaska Seal-skins, and are advertised and sold 
for Alaska Seal-skins by hundreds of merchants 
all over this country who do not know what they 
are offering for sale. They are often advertised 
like this, viz. —100 Alaska Seal-skin Sacques, 
London dye, $140.00; worth $200.00—125 Seal 

skin Sacques, $100.00; reduced from $150.00. 
How absurd this is, and yet we are sorry to say 
that many of our American ladies expect to get 
$200.00 for $140.00 and $150.00 for $100.00, 
The fact is that this class of Seal garments are 
manufactured from Copper, Victoria, Chinese, and 
Japan Seal-skins. 
tees are offered. 


All kinds of written guaran- 
Now what good is a guarantee 
after a Sacque has been worn two seasons? The 
unfortunate purchaser who supposed she had such 
a tremendous bargain finds when it 
that she had the dearest kind of a bargain. 
eannot buy a gold dollar for than 
hundred cents, and you cannot buy genuine Seal- 
skins for less than their value. We buy Seal- 
skins and all kinds of furs and materials for cash, 
manufacture our epwn goods, do business on Prince 
Street, one block west of Broadway, where rent 
is less than one third of the price charged on 


You 


less one 


is too late | 


and the 
charges. 


money will be 


refunded, 
usted to us will be 


f our 


less express 
filled 


ability and your 


All orders intr 
and to the 
Satisfact 


promptly best o 


entire ion. 


Especial attention paid to Mail Orders, 
Send for my New Tilust, ated Fashion Book, mailed free. 
Cc, ©. SHAYNE, 
Manufacturing Furrier, 103 Prince St., 
Chicago Agency, 193 State St. 


N.Y. 
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Style N. 
Style N. 


One of the most popular styles of Shavne's Alaska 
Seal- Matinee, trimmed with Alaska Sable or 
slack Lynx. 
XXX quality, 


skin 


$200. XX quality, $175. 


Same style in Seal Plush, $50 and $75, 
Style 8. 
BOA AND MUFF 
In any kind of Fur. Write for Prices. 


Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince Street. 





How to Clothe the Children. 


SE Leo 





The Outfitting of Boys, Girls, and Babies our specialty. 


Considering the Assortment, Styles, 
aud our Low Prices, there is no other 
place where they can be fitted outas well 
with everything from HATS to SHOES. 

We include Youths’ and Misses’ sizes up to 18 years. 


Mail Orders carefully filled. 
60 and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


ie Best Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, Indi 
ang Inward Pains, Exhaustion. C ombining the most 
valuable medicines with Jamac ia Ginger, it exerts a cura 
tive power over disease unknown to other remedies, 
Weak Lungs, Kheumatism, Female Complaints, and the 
distressing illsof the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels 
e dragging thousands to the grave who would recover 
their 57 hy yt men Da at a PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 
3 new lifeand stren the aged. 650c, at Dr 
gists Hiscox & 60.. 168 Willlacs ‘Uliam Street, N. Y, — 





wesc COMPANY'S | 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest 





and cheapest 


MEAT FLAVORING STOCK 


FOR 


Soups, Made Dishes, and Sane 


Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron Lie- 
big s signature in blue ink across the label. 


To be had of all Store skeepe rs, Grocers, and Drng ggist te. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Just issued, a complete and descriptive 
book illustrating Christmas Novelties in 
great variety. Also, Latest 
Art Needlework. Price, 2 
book more than worth the price. 


MRs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


Designs in 
This is a 


oc. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Ono! 


FACETIZL. 


SPARKS. 


Grinsies. “Why, how doleful you look! 


paying election bets ?” 


Dinars. “ No; it ain't that that worries me; but 
Miss Bullion, whom I thought I was as good as en- 


gaged to, now seems to be always out 
when I go to take her anywhere.” 

Guinsies, “Indeed? Well, do you 
know, my just the opposite. 
When my jfiancée wants me to go any- 
where, I'm the one that’s always out.” 
Then he looked reproachfully at the 
sign of an oyster saloon they were just 
passing 


case is 


——— 

When first engaged 
She used to write 

On monogram paper 
Ot creamy white 


But since we're married— 
It’s rather hard— 

She says all she needs 
On a postal-card, 


—— - 
DEFICIENT IN COURTESY 

Lapy. “A gentleman gave 
seat in a street-car to-day.” 

Hossanp. “ And you thanked him, of 
course?” ° 

Lavy. “ Yes, I thanked him, but I 
ought not to have done so. He hadn't 
the politeness to lift his hat.” 


me his 


an 
REQUIRES EXPERIENCE. 

Brown. “Do you know how long 
Robinson has been keeping house?” 

Surru. “‘ No; bat it must be a good 
many years. I took dinner with him 
the other day, and he carved a duck 
without spilling it on the floor.” 

Piet SEES 

“ Johnnie, I'm ashamed of you. You 
don’t do nothing Itell you. Isee you'll 
have to have your head examined, so 
I'll know just what you can do.” 

(A few days have passed.) “ Here, ma! 
Here’s a map and all about my head. 
Just been zamined, and you'll have to 
pay the man seventy-five cents.” 

eaibandiiiinnateenn 

“I'm afraid, Georgie, it’s too far to 
walk to Gryme’s Hill to-day.” 

“Why, auntie! It's not far; it’s aw- 
fully near when you get there.” 

atmened pau 


Mrs. A. (who entertains a good deal). 
*T have really enjoyed the evening ex- 
ceedingly, Mra. Buck. It's auch a relief 
to get out of one’s Own atmosphere 
once in a while.” 

a 

Mrs. Ménace. * Now that you are 
#0 800n to be married and go to 
hoase-keeping, Franceline, I would sug- 


gest that you go into the kitchen for a few hours 


every day.” 


Francetine. “* Why, mamma, I am eure that Char- 
ley never asked me to be his wife to get his dinner.” 
“But, my dear, to know the names of 


Mrs. M. 





Been 





A LOW TRAGEDY, IN THREE 














AHA! 


“ We don’t care forthe rain,” said one Baltimore girl 
to another, as she raised an umbrella; “* we're ‘nei- 
ther sugar nor salt.’” : 

“No,” replied the other, “ but we're lasses, 


. —<»—___—_ 


Your best crockery is the thing that always goes to 
} smash. 











A WORD TO BENEDICTS. 


Hvusnanp. “Can anything be worse, my dear, than 


for a husband to think other women prettier than his 


wife?” 
Wirr. “ Yes, John, love. 


stantly remind her of the fact.” 


It is for a husband to 
think his wife prettier than other women and not con- 


ae 








HEE-HEE! 


CRUSHED AGAIN. 
(Midnight.) 


Poor Wire (to husband whose loud snoring keepa her 
awake). ‘* Charlie! Charlie! do stop snoring! 
over on your side.” 

Husband, only half awake, grunts, turns on his side, 


Turn 
(Nudges him.) 


and continues to snore. 











AUNT LENA (of Salem). “‘ HAVE YOU NOT HAD A DELIGHTFUL TIME, FLOsSsY ?’ 
BORED TO DEATH BY DR. FLYMAN; THEN FRIGHTENED 


FLOSSY ( from the West, yawning) 
TO DEATH BY PROFESSOR SULLIVAN 

AUNT LENA. “* WHY, MY DEAR, I AM AMAZED. 
TY IN BawsTon?” 


“OH, AWFUL, AUNTY 


SHE CAUGHT HIM. 
He. “ What will you have, dear, candy or ice- 
cream ?” 
Sur. “No, Edward, get me some pop-corn, please.” 


things in a kitchen will give you so much confidence | He. ‘* Do you like that stuff?” 


in your ability to scold your servants,” 





Sue. “ Yes; I like everything that pops.” 


FIRST SPEAKER. “Say, FELLOWS, YOU DON'T KNOW WHAT A BORE THIS THING OF 
WEARING GLASSES IS; AND] NEVER HAVE BEEN ABLE TO GET A PAIR THAT SUITED BOTH 


MY NOSE AND EYES.” 


SECOND SPEAKER. “ WELL, YOU CAN'T EXPECT THE AYES AND NO'S TO BE UNANJ- 


MOUS FOR A THING.” 


AN INDIGNANT PROTEST. 


“German Herald, sir, German Herald, only one 
cent 2” shouted a newsboy to a son of Erin. 

“Gwan oot wid yez!” was the indignant response, 
Then he added, *“* Well, if that ian’t the fursht toime oi 
was iver taken fur wan ov thim Dutchmen.” 








IN A DISCUSSION ON THE RESPECTIVE MERITS OF THE GREEK PUGILLARII.” 
DO YOU KNOW THAT YOU ARE IN THE MOST CULTURED SOCIE- 


Wife has ahappy idea. Remembers a 
line from an article called ** How to pre- 
vent Snoring.” Gives her husband a sec- 
ond nudge, which elicits another grunt. 
“Oh, Charlie! 


If you'd keep your 
mouth shut you'd be all right.” 
Cuaruie (still semi-conscious). ‘So 


would you!” (Grand tableau. 
—— 


Nevertheless—One’s wife. 
sahtiisiesictlligitalanaiios 


A REASONABLE PROPOSITION 


“Tommy,” said the school-teacher, 
* enell measles.” 

Tommy made the attempt with the 
confidence born of youth, but floun- 
dered hopelessly. 

*“*T am surprised, Tommy,” she said. 
“Did you study your lesson ?” 

“ Yea, ’m; but you can't expect a hoy 
to spell measies when he’s never had 
’em,” was the way Tommy tried to get 
out of it. 


spticnatanlilpiiainenaen 
A BORE TO HIS FRIENDS. 


“Let's turn down this street; there 
comes Smith.” 

* Don’t you want to meet him ?” 

“No; he has just bought a horse.” 


xeaneeeetfpienninciians 
THE IMPEACHMENT, 


He was fond of his wife, and his tones 
were sincere, 
As he said, upon looking her o'er, 
“ What a peachy complexion you have! 
Why, my dear, 
I never observed it before.” 


“What nonsense!” she said, with a 
smile and a blush 
Recalling the season of youth; 
““At my age ‘tis out of the question. 
So hnsh! 
You know you're not telling the 
truth.” 


With face that betrayed not a sign of 
remorse, 
The inveterate joker replied, 
“There are peaches of different kinds, 
and of course 
I alluded to those that were dried !” 
JosePHtne PoLiarp. 


pean ~seaetatatt 
RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 


“Coming down-town yesterday,” said 
& passenger on astreet-car to a compan- 
ion, “ I escaped paying my fare. I had 
it ready for the conductor, but as he 
didn’t ask me for it I didn’t feel com- 
pelied to give it to him.” 


Just then the conductor said, ‘ Fare, please.” 
“Why, I gave you a nickel when I got on,” declared 


the passenger. 


“So you did; I beg your pardon, sir.” 


HYPOCRISY 


Then the passenger said to his friend, with indigna- 
tion, “It’s an outrage to be asked twice for fare. 
I've a mind to report the fellow. 





ETHEL. “‘MAMMA, I AM WRITING TO NELLIE LEE; SHALL I SAY ANYTHING FOR YOU?” 
MAMMA. “WRITING TO THAT CONTEMPTIBLE PERSON AGAIN? YES, GIVE HER MY 
LOVE. HOW I DETEST THAT GIRL, TO BE SURE }” 
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THE ROYAL CASTLES IN THE 
HIGHLANDS OF BAVARIA. 


See illustrations on page 847. 


fPUE royal road of the park of Holienschwan- 
iT gau runs alongside-the greenest waters of the 
Alp Sea. In truth, these roads are full of inter- 
est, whether seen in summer, autumn, or winter. 
Perhaps a sledging tour through the whole dis- 
trict, particularly at night, when the peaks gleam 
ghost-like through the mist, and cast their giant 
shadows by moonlight over the vast snow-fields, 
is the most impressive sight. 

Above the royal park, towering up into the 
blue ether heaven-high, we desery the pinnacles 
and buttresses of Neu Schwanstein, King Lud- 
wig’s favorite retreat, perched like an eagle’s eyrie 
amid giddy precipices and foaming water-falls, 
Unfinished as it is, and never to be completed as 
the gifted monarch intended, the general impres- 
sion is overpowering. The accessories of rarest 
wood-carving, and porcelain and furniture of cost- 
liest material and every color of the rainbow, 
cannot be here noticed in detail, but the whole 
atmosphere of the place breathes the spirit of 
the monarch who made Richard Wagner his 
chosen companion. The mighty men of the great 
German foreworld appear before us on wall and 
ceiling painted by the brush of Munich artists. 
Parsifal and Lohengrin, and the mysterious Graal, 
and the wars and loves and tragedies of the great 
Nibelungen epic, are there, with the truth and 
pathos, the tenderness and fierceness, of those 
early times, 

Interesting and charming as are the works of 
art, and their costly framing and setting in the 
gilded splendor of the palace, all give way before 
the magic views from the balconies and windows 
of the castle. The contrast of the savage crags 
and dark abysses to the east and south, with the 
wondrous distant horizon of blue and purple, 
shimmering with many lakes and streams, dotted 
with countless villages, and dying into hazy dis- 
tance toward the Danube, is beyond description. 
The whole great table-land of Bavaria seems at 
our feet. Entranced by this view, one can be- 
lieve that the poor excited king who had raised 
the structure, when called upon to part with it 
and come down to the depths of abdication and 
asylum life, was with difficulty held baek from 
leaping over the battlements, 

The most conspicuous feature of Neu Scliwan- 
stein is the north tower, 65 metres (211.25 feet) 
high, and seeming to rise to a fabulous eleva- 
tion when viewed from the base of the hill, as 
the foundations of this really gigantic edifice are 
on a steep. rocky, almost precipitous part of the 
great mountain range to the southeast. 

Amongst the curiosities of this palace are fore- 
most the stalactite grotto on the third story, with 
a winter-garden and water-fall connected with 
the king’s study; then the royal bed in the state 
bedchamber, a marvel of wood-carving and rich 
drapery; further, the floor of the throne-room, a 
Noah’s ark or menagerie in mosaic, and the dress- 
ing-table in the royal bedchamber, with vermeil 
or silver-gilt utensils, a silver swan answering as 
ewer, 

Hohenschwangau, the creation, or rather resto- 
ration, of an old baronial castle by Maximilian, 
Ludwig’s father, is a lower and less imposing 


structure, but with much to interest the lover of | 


art and antiquity. It is picturesquely situated 
on the top of a high rock, amidst striking moun- 
tain and forest scenery, and is six miles by rail 
from Augsburg. The floor is oceupied by the 
queen’s apartments, consisting of three salons 
and three bedchambers. The king’s apart- 
ments, comprising the same number of rooms, 
are on the second floor, and the third floor is 
reserved for the use of the roval princes and 
for guests. The walls and ceilings are deco- 
rated with historical paintings and portraits from 
the brush of an earlier set of Munich artists 
than those at Neu Schwanstein. The billiard- 
room has interesting antiquities of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and a painting of St. Jo- 
seph as carpenter, with the child Jesus, by Mu- 
rillo, of great value. The Tasso Room, used as a 
bedroom of the king, is adorned with paintings 
of subjects from the poet’s works, and has an ar- 
tificial orangery and water-fall, and a moon above 
the bed lighted by artificial means, The Orient 
Zimmer, occupied by the queen-mother as her 
bedroom, is furnished throughout with genuine 
and interesting Oriental furniture, presents from 
the Sultan. The castle itself is an object of in- 
terest as a specimen of a perfect baronial resi- 
dence of the Middle Ages, and from its highly 
picturesque position only excelled by that of 
NeuSchwanstein, Crags, woods, rushing streams, 
calm deep emerald lakes fringed with the finest 
timber, and from the balconies that delicious blue 
shining distance of the Bavarian plains, meet and 
delight the eye at every turn, 

A delightful drive of two or three hours brings 
us to Lindenhof, the forest idyl of the king, in a 
sequestered soiitude of rock and mountain, Here 
are water-works and fountains, weary stone stair- 
cases, artificial grottoes and Jakes, with the king’s 
fantastic swan-boat, gorgeous Moorish mosques, 
clipped shrubberies, and in the house a luxury of 
coquettish cabinets and boudoirs, with mignon or 
naments and furniture, rarest mosaics, marvellous 
china, peacocks, silver swans, everlasting statu- 
ettes of Bourbon kings, and pastels of their favor- 
ite beauties. In the garden the Venus Monopteros 
in white marble is a fine piece of modern sculp- 
ture, and the linden-tree, with staircase and plat- 
form among its branches, where the king loved to 


breakfast, is a pleasing memento of his sympa- | 


thy with nature. The Lindenhof has lately been 
leased for next summer by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
the Bavarian government having refused to sell 
it to him. The location is one of the finest in 
the Bavarian Highlands, commanding superb 
views of the Tyrolean Mountains and of Lake 
Constance, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PODS EXTRACT 





For Sore 
Piles, Throat, 
Rheumatism, Diphtheria, 
Neuralgia, Sores, 
CatarTh, Inflammation, 
Toothache, and 
Bruises, Hemorrhages 
Bus, of all 
Sore Eyes, kinds. 





The Famous Lecturer, JOHN B. GOUGH, 
says: “For Sore Throat, especially when tending 
to ulceration, I have found it very beneficial.” 

Andrew D. White, Ex-President of Cornell 
University, says: ‘One of the absolute necessities 
of housekeeping.” Be sure to get the genuine. 

POND’S EXTRACT is never sold by meas- 
ure or bulk, or in any druggists’ bottles. Any 
one who tells you he buys it by the gallon or 
barrel, or in any way except in our bottles, is 
falsifying and deceiving you. 


’ 


Prepared only by Ponp’s Exrracr Co., New 
York and London. 
wrapper and label. 


See our name on every 
Note picture of bottle above. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


76 Sth Avenue, New __ Xork. 


Noenold 
Constable Ke 
FURS. 


SEAL SACQUES, 
DOLMANS, AND PALETOTS. 


Fur-Lined Garments, 
BLACK AND SILVER FOX. 


Rich Far Matis, Caps, and Trimmings. 
Droadovay A 9th ét. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Dress Goods Department. 


Are now offering in this de- 
partment twelve hundred 
Pattern Dresses at $10.00, 
$12.00, $15.00, and $17.50; 
each pattern contains an 
ample quantity of plain 
material in rich, dark 
colors, and the requisite 





length of accompanying | 


novelty in Persian Plush, or 
Velvet squares. This is an 
opportunity to secure a 
handsome costume ata very 
reasonable price. 


Supplementary Novelties | 


for the Winter Season: 
“Hymalah” and “ Rugby” 
cloth in new Plaids and mix- 
tures, Bengaline in Stripes, 
Plaids and Lozenge dots; 
also, Plain and Striped un- 


cut  Astrachan with plain | 


Bengaline to match, for 

complete street costumes. 
Orders by mail from any 

part of the country will re- 


ceive careful and prompt | 


attention. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


New York. 


pared STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,5: hoice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Fees tony Kén- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M.J.CUNNING & CO, 148 W, 5th St. Cincinnati.0. 








RIDLEYS'’ 


(Grand Street, N.Y. 





most sceptical that, while we keep the 


$125.00, $139.00. 


$195.00 and $225.00. 


50 Fine Squirrel-lined Garments, 


Muffs, Boas, Rugs, Robes, and Fur 


at 50 Cents per Annum. 


sonal wear or house adornment. 


FOR COLD WEATHER. 


An examination of our large assortment of Furs will convince the 


same class of goods as are to be found 


in other sections of the city, the prices will be found 


MATERIALLY LOWER. 


FURS. 


Extra Fine Seal Sacques, Alaska London Dye, 42 and 43 inches long, $115.00, 


Ss 


Extra Fine Alaska London-Dye Seal Newmarkets, 55 and 56 inches long, 


Seal Sacques, 38, 40, and 43 inches long, at $55.00, $65.00, $75.00, $85.00. 
Seal Dolmans and Paletots, 48 to 54 inches long, $75.00, $95.00, $115.00. 
Circulars, | 
finished with fine Satin Rhadame trimmed Colored Beaver; natural Nutria and Rus- 
sian Hare; extra Fine Garments at $12.00, $15.00, and $18.00. 


=) © 


tussian Circulars and Dolmans, 


Trimmings. 


Ridleys’ Fashion Magazine, 


WINTER OR HOLIDAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


ISSUED QUARTERLY, 
Sample Copies, 15 Cents. 


This popular magazine contains everything appertaining to Holiday Goods, 
| such as Diamonds, Watches, Rings, and other Jewelry. Toys, Gloves, Handker- 


chiefs, in boxes, and a multitudinous assortment of articles suitable alike for per- 





309, 311, 313 to 
56, 58, 60 to 70 Allen Street; 59, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


321 Grand Street ; 


61, 63, 65 Orchard Street, New York. 








LADIES 


for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOF THREAD, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YoORkg. 


MAE Toy 
the child 
likes best! | 


This is the ti 
tle of a descrip 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra 

in color 
print, of the 
ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, 
which should 
be found in 
every family, and may be obtained from all Toy 
dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F, AD, RICHTER & Co. 


| 
| 
| NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., 
| 
| 
} 








A 


|= 





| 1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


" etaeen Faster’s s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 





than fifty years. Try it. 


| 
positively cured by the great 
ATA # a nar nin waneee ve 
package and book for 4 cents 


| instamps. £.H. Medicai Co., East Hampton, Conn, 


Bacbour’s Flax Thread | 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace | 


Successfully used for more | 


The 


Lord & Taylor 
Black Silks 


A pure silk that will wear 
as black silk used to wear 25 
to 50 years ago. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & Twentieth St. 


KNA 


| PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


| Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KN ABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
| 22 & 24 KE. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
| WASHINGTON: S17 Market Space. 





| 
| 
| 








aa FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 

EAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 

Removes Tan, Pimples, Fre 

Moth Patches, Rash, and S 
eases,an i every blemish or 

and lefies detection. = has 


ped | 
Nw | 
an 












PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the 


counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 


No other cosmetic 





Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
Europe. 


, 48 Bond St., running 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manage 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St. om ¥. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C0., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; 


| 


1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn; 
215 N. Charles St., Baltimore; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. 
DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 

Price-list. 








846 HARPER'S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT. 
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TEA INDUSTRY IN CEYLON.—[See Pace 839.] 





1. Planter and Transplanter. 2. Roll-call at Blackstone Estate, Ambegamowa District, Ceylon. 3. Pruning. 4. Picking Flush. 5. Rolling. 6. Withering. 7. Fermenting. 
8. Drying 9. Sorting. 10. Bulking. 11. Packing. 12. Despatching by Cart. 13, At the Railway Station. 














1887. 


DECEMBER 3, 
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SPIEGELSAAL, NEU SCHWANSTEIN. HOHENSCHWANGADU. 








STALACTITE 





NEU SCHWANSTEIN THE CASCADE. NEU SCHWANSTEIN 


NEU 


CAVE, 








THE FOUNTAINS AT UWERRENCHIEMSEE. 





KIOSK, LINDENHOF. 
THE ROYAL CASTLES IN THE HIGHLANDS OF BAVARIA.—[Sex Pace 845.] 


LINDENHOF. 








848 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 








OF the contents of a package 
of “Cerealine Flakes ” 
costing twenty cents, a 
cook in a private family 
of six persons, made 
puddings five times, 
waffles twice, muffins 
three times, griddle- 
cakes five times; used 
“Cerealine Flakes” in 
soups twice in place of sago and barley, and 
added some to six bakings of bread. Buy a 
package of Cerealine Flakes of your grocer, and 


try how far you can make its contents go your- 
self. 


The “ Cerealine Cook-Book,” containing over two hundred carefully prepared 
recipes by a cook of national reputation, will be sent to any one who will 
mention where this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for 
postage to the Cereatine Mec. Co., Columbus, Ind. 














SEABURY’S MUSIC MENDER. 


A DUBABLE, TRANSPARENT ADHESIVE TISSUE, 
For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to the finest Lawns. 
Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applied. One yard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 
had of all druggists at 50c., or mailed direct on receipt of price by Srasuny & Jounson, 21 Platt St., New York 








See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’’ are stamped on the selvage, 







Exact imitation of yn Silk Velvet. 
It is not a Velveteen supersedes any Velveteen ever made,’ 
new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America, 


37] SAMANTHA 4t SARATOGA” 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S AGENTS WANTED. 
Sez he, angrily, Them dumb fools believe in fot sera things. Why can't they believe 
gunthin’ sensible, Why can't they. be Methodists.” —Extract from book, “TI find in this the 
same delicious humor that has made her works 4 joy forever Onn CARLETON. 
“Full of genuine wit, with a wholesome moral flavor.“—Rerv. O. H. Trrrany, D. D. 
“Homely and potent | —— and brilliant."—Hon. 8. 8. Cox, M. ¢. 
a It is —~ << keenest, wittiest, and drollest sarcasm on ad follies of fashion.” 
OBSERVER. Se ex ingly amusing book.”—Rose E1L1zaBETH CLEVELAND. 
are parts so excruciatingly funny we have had to sit back and laugh till the tears 
EEKLY WITNEss. “ Unquestionably her best.”—DrTrorr FE PRESS. 
/ sa NEARLY 50,000 SOLD 1!!| 21,3 07 iy dudes pug dope, th 
c . pug ete., 
/ AGENTS are hey tS OUSANDS of ORDERS Pod o> pictures by “ r” are’ “just 
for HOLIDAY wit le crazy So get it. 
Profits, $50 to $i R WEEK PRICE (by mail or A 82.50 
Apply 1 to HUBBA i) 3 OS., PHILADELPHIA, or K NSAS CITY. 


Pours. 














DANDRUFF should never be neglected, because its natural end is 
in BALDNESS. 

Tne chief requirement of the hair is cleanliness—thorongh sham- 
pooing for women once a fortnight,and for men once a week. It is 
very important to frequently remove sebaceous matter that forms on 
infants’ and older children’s heads, but this must be done by means of 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP and water, and never by scraping with a comb. 

A trial will prove how efficiently it cleanses and cures DANDRUFF, 
alluys irritation, and brightens the lustre of the hair. PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP is invaluable for all Toilet, Bath, and Nursery purposes, 
and the best for Skin and Scalp Diseases. 25 cents. 

DRUGGISTS. SAMPLE 4 CENTS. 


The PACKER MPG. CO.. 100 Pulton St., New York. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED | : 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., {31 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted pe rfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. | DESIGNER OF 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. | ARTISTIC MILLINERY, 
The wonderful om cay hy for = any shade | EACH FACE A STUDY. 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. | BVERY HAT A SPECIAL ORDER. 
THE MONTE CRISTO IMPORTER OF CHOICE 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY GOODS. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. _ | Prices moderate. Mail orders promptly attended to, 


Cie tees Pew cmp” | $7 West 19th St, bet. 5th and 6th Aves. 
Preserve Your Health, 


Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 

SMITH'S PATENT PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS UNDERGARMENTS af- 


$1.09 and $1.50 per bottle. 
MONTE CRISTO 
ford, to persotis susceptible to cold, 
the best protection against PNEU- 

















} 





Medicated Gloves for beautif. ing the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. ubber Gk »ves, $1.45 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 oo pair 


Catalogues mailed free. 


, ~ an ‘4 MONIA, RHEUMATISM, and all 
i. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N.¥. FUNG DISEASES. Recommended 





for Ladies and Gentlemen by the 
Medical Faculty. Send for highly 
illustrated circular. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
Successors to D.C. HALL & CO., 

Sore Manouracturens, 
MERCER STREET, New York. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EP PS oS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


LADIES, Mae. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfuous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accamaplish. Address | 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New Yok. | 








PISO’S CURE FOR 
RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 





CONS UMP TION 








by Pecn’s Par. I IupRovep 
Cusmonsp Ear Drums, 

Pphom vag ry distinctly. 
lM EE. Address 


canna COX, B be Rese fo Y anabpaen 











NORFOLK 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
HOSIERY CO, 
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The oldest and largest Manufacturers 
in this country of 


FULL-FASHIONED UNDERWEAR 


Have always taken the highest award 
when exhibited in competition with 
| other goods of the same class. Only 
the best-and most carefully selected 
materials used in our factories. 





Manufacturers Exclusively of 


FULL-FASHIONED, 
FULL REGULAR-MADE UNDERWEAR 


IN ALL WEIGHTS AND GRADES. 


Wild Rose Pot-Pourri. 


The original and genuine ‘* Wild Rose” Pot-Pourri, 
made from Maine Wild Roses and choice imported 
perfumes, is the very best for filling Jars, Pillows, or 
te rey and is for sale by the following well-known 
dealers 
Lord & Taylor, New York. 

B. Altman & Co., New York. 
maveses, Crawford & Simpson, New York. 
Syndicate Trading Co., New York. 

V. B. Maddox, 50 Park Place, New York. 
W. H. Horstman & Sons, New York. 
Weschler & Abrahams, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. Cezilly & Co., New York. 

Liebmann Bros. & Owings, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Taylor, Woolfenden & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Newcomb, Endicott & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Wm. G. Webber & Co. m" Salem, Mass. 

R. A. Swain & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Trask, Prescott & Richardson, Erie, Pa. 
Lyman & Allen, Burlington, Vt. 

Horne & Ward, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Boggs & Buhl, Allegheny, Pa. 

— & Pettigrew, Springfield, Mass. 
Bullene, Moores, Emery & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 














J. A. Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 

R. H. White & Co., Boston, Mass. 

John G. Meyers & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Flint & Kent, Buffalo, 'N. Y 

8. O. Barnuin & Son, Buffalo, 

E. I Baldwin, Hatch & C 0., Clevcland, Ohio. 
Barnard, Sumner & Co., W orceste r, Mass 
Auerbach, Finch & Van Slyck, St Paul, Minn. 
John Wannamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. Wight, Puiladelphia, Pa. 

A. B. Ha ke, Harrisburg, Pa. 

J Seth Hopkins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

P. H. Vore & Co., Bangor, Me. 

D. T. Percy & Son, Bath, Me. 

G. W. Lawrence & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Hower & Higbee, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The John Shillito Co., St Louis, Mo. 

Wm. Oswald & Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

H. B. Kendrick & © ‘o., Santa Barbara, Cal. 

| Thomas W. Parker, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Put up in Pink Boxes, with our name and trade-mark 
on each box. If your dealer does not have it write to 


OWEN, MOORE “ Ow Portland, Me. 


Rider 





OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
I comparable to the Currovra Remenies in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, “and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curroura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive eure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Cutioura Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Rrsotr- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Druo 
AND CHRMIOAT. Co., Boston, Mass. 
t@™ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


HAND 








Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using Curioura Mrpioatep Soap. 





o% 
Dry-Goods Merchants, 


Rich Silks, Satins, and Velvets. 
Ladies’ Suits and Underwear, 
Bridal Outfits, Infants’ Wardrobes. 


Ladies will find it to their advantage to correspond 


with us. The most complete information will be fur- 
nished, and samples sent when reqnested. 


N26%N28 Cheolunwt Sr 
Philadelphia 





NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


By Frorence Howe Hatt. A complete manual of 

ne etiquette, by the danghter of Mrs, Julia 

Howe, and treats in an entertaining style some 

of ‘the social problems that beset young and old, and 

will be found of use even by those most au fait in 
Mrs. Graundy’s laws. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $2.00, 


MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION. 


An entirely new work of a thousand pages by the 
authority on household matters. Fully illustrated, 
1 vol., 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. It is thoroughly practical ; 
it is perfectly reliable; it is marvellousiy compre- 
hensive. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


FIVE BOOKS FREE! 


We willsend The PEOPLE'S HOME JOURNAL, our 
large teh ge, 64-column illustrated Literary and Family paper, 
ontha on trial upon receipt of only Twelve Cents 
in poutags stamps, and to each subscriber we will also send, 
Free and post-paid, Five ing Books, published iu 
neat pamphlet form, ‘as follows : 

nders of the World, NaTorau axp Orner, Containa 
descriptions of the most wonderful works of nature and of man. 
‘onders of the Sen. A description of the many wonder- 
fal and beautiful things found at the bottom of the ocean. 
e Aunt Keziah Pa ra, by CLARA AvGUSTA, , author 
ot" The Rugg Documents.”” Equal to‘ Widow Bedott.’ 

Christmas Stories. Dy Cuarirs Dickens. Ginteies a 

Dumber of the most charming Christmas stories ever written, 
opu Reelitations and Dialogues, humorous, dro- 
Matic and pathetic, including all the latest and most popular. 








ps the Fair Sex.—The Lablache 
Face Powder, so delicate, so dain- 
ty and refined, js a most excuisite 
toilet preparation. It is the admira- 
Honot thounandact lovely American 
women who owe their beauty to its 
constant use, It will add brilliancy 
to a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infant's. To the fair 
sex who pride themselves on having 
the most delicate skins, this toilet 
powder is becoming distinguished, 
and is found among other fashion- 
able surroundings upon the toilet tables of the élite. 
The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, 
or will be mailed to any address on receipt of 25 2-cent 
stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, and 
sole proprietors, 34 West t Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Little Ones 
and The Nursery. 


36 BROMFIELD ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send a two-cent stamp for 
a sample copy of the most 
beautiful magazine for chil- 
y dren ever published and Pre- 
- ies mium List. 


‘MEDICATED CREAM 


Is the ony KNown, harmless, pleasant, and or Heady, 
SURE and infallible cure for Pimples, Black Head 

and Flesh Worms, It positively and effectively ren 
moves ALL, clean, completely, and For GOOD IN A FEW 

















ways. For those who have wo blotches on the face, it 
beantifies the complexion as nothing else in the world 
can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR, and TRANSPAR- 
ENT, and clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. 


to cover up and h 
per for 30 cents in stamps, or two for 50 cents, by 
GEORGE N. os ee Drnggist, 1296 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. y FRECKLE-WASH cures 
Freckies, T: ‘an, and nkaad the hands white. Sent post- 
paid for 30 cents. Mention Bazar when you write. 











DAYS ONLY * leaving the skin clear and unblemished al- , 


It is a true ore to cure, and nor a paint or powder | 
de blemishes. Mailed in plain wrap- | 





» we send the five books named above, also our 
charming paper for Three Montha, upon receipt of only 
Twelve Cents; five subscriptions and five sets of the hooks 
for 60 cents. This great offer is made to introduce the paper 
into new homes. kon.’ & maranteed or money refunded. 
Address F. M. LUPTON, &s Murray St., New York. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


the Largest Establishment in the World for 
Facial De ) 









Dr. JO 
87 Hecth, Pearl 1 wet Albany, 
Establish nventor of Facial 
pring * six Parlors, 





LATEST IMPORTATION IN 


FRENCH AND VIENNA NOVELTIES, 


Specialties in Fine Fans, Handkerchiefs,Silk Hosiery, 
Ru ings, Ve lings, Fancy "Goods, and the genuine Jon- 
vin & Co.’s best quality Kid and Suede Gloves a special- 
ty. Every wae warranted and tried on the hand. 
H. GROJEAN, 
1 192 tvesda ay, near 29th St., N. ¥. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CUStY ais; 


ge weer \ J hair parted, 
to size and color. 





the ust’d Pri 
g. Burnham, 71 State-st ent Music Hall)Chicago 


you HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 

and other 


G. 0. WILBUB & SO5S, Chocolate ’s., Philadelphia, Pa, 








